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THE BIRD THAT 
CAME BACK 

THE STORY OF BEAKS OF 
BEACHY HEAD 

Remarkable Friendship of a 
Wild Gull 

SEA BIRD’S LIFE IN A 
TOWN GARDEN 

An Eastbourne correspondent sends us the 
following remarkable' account of the tame¬ 
ness of a free herring gull after it had had 
some experience of captivity. 

Beaks was given to me nearly 
three years ago by some boys who 
received him front a Coastguard, who had' 
picked him up after he had fallen from 
a nest on the high cliffs near Beachy 
Head. When I carried Beaks home in 
a bag, with his head just protruding, he 
was only, a few.weeks old. 

The bird soon made himself at home on 
the lawn at the back of the house, and 
was quite happy strutting about. 

Presently ‘ lie began to fly short 
distances on the lawn, and then, after- 
a few days, mounted into the air and 
disappeared in the direction of the sea. 

After a while he returned for food 
and water, and he continued to come and 
go for two or three weeks, sometimes 
staying away for hours'arid sometimes 
for as long as a day.' Often he alighted 
in a paddock near and walked about 
among the ducks and fowls. 

A Happy Sleep 

After five or six weeks he no longer 
returned to us, and we thought he had 
made his home with the other gulls at 
Beachy Head. 

Then, one Sunday morning, quite, 
six weeks later, he appeared at the next 
house to ours, as near as he could get to 
his old home, the lawn, and we found 
that his wings had been clipped by 
someone and a thick .rubber band put 
on one of his legs. "1,7 

He was pleased to be taken in, and 
was .quite excited when he saw his 
bathing bowls, jumping round,them, for 
a long time. After exploring’the garden 
he settled down to. sleep happily. 

He allowed himself to be fondled, 
and was even more tame than when he 
went away. 1 am sure lie knew us. 

The.Tap at the Door 

We think it clever of him to have 
found ; his. way back to his ’ old home, 
for lie must have walked; as lie. was un¬ 
able to rise more than a few inches, off 
the ground. . Evidently he had been 
kept captive;’ and liad escaped at the 
first opportunity-. 

A month or so after Wye moved to a 
new house, taking Beaks with us : in a 
basket. Here his home had to be on 
a brick terrace under the dining-room 
window. There he lived ' happily and 
became very tame. When he was 
hungry he walked up some stone steps 
and banged with his beak on the doof. 
He had several things with which he 


played. He loved chasing leaves and 
running after anything that rolled away. 

Until last spring we kept one wing 
slightly cut, but then decided to let it 
grow, and by the end of the summer 
Beaks began to fly again, backward and 
forward between his home and the sea, 
returning daily for food arid fresh water, 
and sometimes remaining a long time. 
If we call him when he has decided to 
go he answers us from the air and 


A young" nurse, sitting, apparently, 
on the edge of a high Cornish cliff; 
slipped over.and fell to a lower ledge; 
where she remained, starved and dazed, 
for two days and nights before she was 
discovered and- rescued from, above by 
coastguards; who were let down with ropes 
to her narrow resting-place. 

The escape from' the fall was remark¬ 
able, and the survival from the exposure 
almost as astonishing. 

What all should learn from this mar¬ 
vellous escape is the need for care when¬ 
ever one is near the edge of a steep 


comes down to us again quite readily. 
We think now he must. be nesting, 
as for about two weeks he ceased to pay 
his daily visits; but he has resumed 
them again, and is in such. a hurry as 
soon as he arrives that he. clamours to 
be fed, and hurries off immediately he 
has gulped down his food. 

Though I have spoken of Beaks as a 
he, we think “he” is probably a female 
bird, sitting on the eggs while absent. 


height. As a matter of. fact, only the 
experienced mountaineer knows the 
reality of the danger from -a fall; just as 
only people accustomed to boating know 
the insecurity of a rocking boat. 

It is the novice on the height or on 
the water who is always close to danger. 
The danger comes from not knowing, how 
small a slip or lurch, may. be followed by 
an accident, and warning is needed, 
again and again/beforq reasonable safety 
is assured. Worst of all are innocent¬ 
looking grassy heights and merry frolics 
on the water. 


THE CALL OF THE 
THAMES 

To the Prince of Wales 

WILL OUR YOUNG MAN GO 
TO HENLEY? 

A well-known English author, whose book 
was the most talked-of book last year, sends 
this appeal to the Prince of Wales on behalf 
of the rare, clean sport of the river.. 

One of the strongest calls that 
comes with spring is the call of - the ■ 
river. It is a call, heard by the most 
excellent kind of young Englishman. 

No other form of sport calls for a 
cleaner-minded, greater-hearted man 
than rowing. He who has seen the , 
Eights at Henley has seen young 
English manhood at its topmost best. 
Also, he has seen on the banks of the 
river, and in innumerable craft of all 
sorts and sizes, a very pleasant picture 
of English family life. 

A .Royal Welcome Waiting 

And the scene! .Those lovely green 
lawns, those wooded hills striking up to 
the sky, the old stone bridge, the old 
houses with their old gardens full of 
bright flowers, the church tower above 
the roofs, and the river crowded with 
the pageant of England’s cleanest sport. 

But Royalty does not smile on 
Henley., Fof some reason Henley is 
left out of the.Royal sunshine. And 
the rowing man wishes that this was 
not the case—not for his own sake, but 
for' the sake of his sport, which he. 
loves as he loves England and English 
rivers and English fields. 

Hence this suggestion to the Prince 
of Wales. 

In the name of all the youth of 
England we venture to ask His Royal 
Highness whether he could not spare 
time this year for a visit to Henley ? 

If he could, we can assure him of a 
welcome more beautiful than the 
welcomes of Epsom and the Holborn 
Stadium—a natural,' joyous welcome” 
from joyful English people, with no 
shouts of a bookmaker in it. 

The Manly Sport of Rowing 

r His presence.might encourage more 
boys to go in for rowing. He has “ a 
way with him,” and the sight of our 
Prince on the river would give a new 
zest to the rowing world and attract 
the whole boyhood of England. 

Of course, the day is coming when 
the Thames will be a river of pleasure 
from Westminster Bridge up to Ox¬ 
ford, with rowing men in the centre 
and happy parties on the banks, but 
till, that day comes everything should 
be done to make our boys feel that a. 
knowledge of a boat is a part of man¬ 
hood. We invite the Prince to Henley. 


Young China at the Wicket 



It is good to see young China at the wicket, playing the greatest outdoor game in the world. 
Here we see the son of a member of the Chinese Legation in London practising at the nets 


SLIPPING OFF A CLIFF IN CORNWALL 
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COAL AT THE 
CROSS ROADS 

PROSPERITY OF THE 
NATION AT STAKE 

A Clear Call to Men and Owners 
to Save the Life of the Pits 

CHEAP COAL OR RUIN 

! By Our Commercial Correspondent] 

The coal stoppage may or may not be 
settled by the time this C.N. is printed. 
However that may be, much more than 
a Coal Peace is necessary if Britain is to 
win back her old-time position as the 
greatest commercial nation. Let us 
look at some of the points behind the 
whole of this miserable coal business. 

Coal made Britain great in wealth and 
manufacturing power, for coal is like a 
magnet to industry.- Because- it is the 
greatest-known practical source of 
Energy it is the main basis of modern' 
manufacturing. And because it is bulky 
and heavy it is dear ,to transport, and 
therefore it is usually cheaper to take 
raw materials to coal than to take coal to 
raw materials. 

A Magnet for Industry 

That is why coal is a magnet for 
industry. If you take a map of Great 
Britain and mark the coal mines you will 
find that it is near the mines that the 
great majority of our factories are situate. 

But it is not enough to have coal ; we 
need coal at the right price. If coal is 
dear energy is dear, iron is dear, and 
everything becomes dear. As we live 
by exporting goods overseas to earn 
imports of goods and materials we can¬ 
not produce ourselves, we must either 
continue to produce cheaply or lose the 
greater part of our livelihood. 

Ireland has a small population because 
she has no coal; if Great Britain lost 
her competitive power she would sink 
rapidly in population. And we must 
lose our competitive power unless we can 
find out how to produce coal cheaply. 

America’s Cheap Coal 

The danger is the greater because 
America has so much more coal than we 
have and because her coal is much more 
cheaply mined than ours. Our coal 
near the surface is worked out, and we 
have to sink deep shafts. In America 
an enormous amount of coal is still 
worked without shafting, at a low cost. 

When American coal is got so 
cheaply that the cost of carrying it to 
Europe leaves it cheaper than ours, 
American coal can beat ours. 

That is the case now, but it never was 
the case before the war. What we have 
to do, then, is to produce our coal at a 
price • which makes it cheaper than 
American coal in Europe. We ought to 
be able to do that, but we were not 
doing it when the coal stoppage came. 

How can we do it ? There are many 
ways of reducing the cost of coal, and 
here are some of-the chief of them. 

1. A' lower wage, as long as it is a 
living wage. 

2. Lower management costs. 

3. Co-operation in buying materials, 
to secure lpwer prices. 

4. A bigger production of coal, which 
can only result from : 

More work from the miners ; 

Better mining methods and machin¬ 
ery, and use of labour-saving appliances ; 

"Better winding machinery for the pit 
shafts ; 

Better conveyance underground, sav¬ 
ing miners mile's of walking. 

It is by diligent attention to such 
points, as these that we can recover 
cheap coal production. We must so 
enlarge output and keep down costs that 
fuel may be available to make cheap iron 
and steel, cheap ships, and cheap manu¬ 
factures generally. , 

Either that, or Britain will certainly 
ail as a great nation. 


A SURPRISE FOR 
THE PRINCE 

WHY HE MUST ALTER HIS 
MOTTO 

Story from the Schoolbooks 
that Must be Rewritten 

1CH DIEN 

Tens of thousands of scrolls in books, 
in documents,- on signboards, and else¬ 
where will have to be altered. Whereso¬ 
ever the Prince of Wales’s motto, “ Ich 
Dien,” appears we shall in due course 
have to substitute a new spelling— 
“ Ich Dene.” There may not seem much 
in this change of one vowel for another, 
but in reality there is a romance of 
history attached to it, and probably the 
Prince of Wales is as much surprised as 
the rest of us. " ; " - 

Most people know the familiar legend 
of how the' motto' came to be' adopted' as 
that of tlie heir to our’throne. At the 
battle of Crecy, in- 1346, Edward the 
Black Prince greatly distinguished him¬ 
self, and, capturing the blind King John 
of Bohemia, took from him his crest of 
three ostrich feathers and its motto 
“ Ich Dien,” and made both his own. 
Each Prince of Wales since then has em¬ 
ployed ' the same fine motto, which 
means, of course, " I serve.” 

A Mistaken Legend 

That is the popular legend, inscribed 
in all our history books, great and small, 
and masters and students have all 
believed it. It troubled not a few minds 
during the late war that the Prince of 
Wales should have for his motto a 
sentiment expressed in High German 
speech. 

Now for the surprise. The motto is 
mis-spelt. It should not be the High 
German “ Ich Dien,” but the Guelder- 
Iand “ Ich Dene.” That instantly 
destroys the romantic tradition as to the 
victorious prince borrowing his stricken 
captive’s motto, for “ Ich Dine ” tells of 
language adopted from Dutch Guelder¬ 
land ' with which England had asso¬ 
ciations through the marriage of our 
Edward Ill’s, sister to the Duke of 
Guelderland. 

Secret of an Old Manuscript 

The secret comes out, most fitly, 
through the chance discovery of a 
beautiful old manuscript which must 
have been written in the lifetime of the 
Black Prince. It is written in old French 
poetry, and describes the life and deeds 
of the Black Prince, and it gives the 
proper Guelderland spelling of his ” Ich 
Dene.” The document has lain hidden 
for century after century in the library 
of Lord Mostyn in Wales. It was found 
and sold as a not very precious curiosity 
last year. Just in time its historial 
interest was revealed, and to preserve 
it from its destined goal—America— 
members of the University of London 
bought it, and have presented it to the 
Prince of Wales. 

All this romance of scholarship the 
world owes' to the learning and patience 
of Sir Israel Gollancz. The document is 
the only one known to exist written in 
the lifetime of the Black Prince. 

THE LOST WATCH 
Odd Story from a Wood 

An odd story is sent by one of our 
correspondents in the Midlands. 

A bird was seen in Warley Woods, 
near Birmingham, with an--object in its 
mouth so heavy that its flight was im¬ 
peded. Alighting on a bough, the bird 
dropped the object. Which proved to be 
a lady’s wristlet watch that had been 
lost in the woods the night before.- The 
watch was still ticking! - 


RISING LIKEALARK 

A FLYING ACHIEVEMENT 

Machine that Rises Straight and 
Stands Still in the Air 

A HOUSE-TOP AERODROME? 

By Our Aviation Correspondent 

Great as has. been the progress in 
aviation during the last few years there 
are those who consider that we have 
been moving along the wrong lines. 

Much has been heard concerning the 
helicopter, and it is with this type of 
machine that many people think the 
future of aerial transport rests. - 

The chief argument used against aero¬ 
planes is that they'need large spaces for 
landing and starting in, and also that 
when in the air they must maintain a 
terrific speed in - order to keep aloft. 

The helicopter will possess neither of 
these huge disadvantages, for its chief 
claims to utility are the, hopes, of its 
being able to rise' perpendicularly into 
the air, and alight in the same way, 
while it is also hoped that • it~- will be 
able to hover over any particular spot. 

The helicopter is, so far, only, in the 
experimental stage, but most encourag¬ 
ing news has come from Austria where 
a machine of this type has risen 160 feet 
with a weight equal to that of four men. 

Flying at the End of a Cable 

This marvellous machine was invented 
by a young Austrian officer, Lieutenant 
Petroczy. It consists of three steel 
arms, on each of which is mounted an 
aeroplane engine of iao horse-power, the 
three motors together driving two large 
air-screws of about 20 feet diameter, 
each operating horizontally in opposite 
directions. Above the screws is a large 
turret capable of holding four men, 
while beneath the machine is a big ball¬ 
like shock-absorber, a smaller one being 
attached to the end of each arm. These 
are to lessen the shock to the machine 
on alighting. 

Although many flights have been 
made the machine has always remained 
captive, a cable being attached to each 
of the three arms, and each cable passing 
round a pulley fixed to the ground, and 
then on to a central winch. 

A Great Step Forward 

With the screws revolving 600 times 
a minute the apparatus has remained 
aloft for an hour, steadily soaring, 
though at times a wind of 20 miles an 
hour was blowing. The machine has not 
yet alighted unaided, it having been 
pulled down by the winch while its 
screws continued to operate. 

A large parachute is fitted, which 
would be released automatically should 
the screws slacken beneath a certain 
speed, and so the machine would fall 
gently to earth. 

Although the Petroczy helicopter, as 
it is called, is a great step forward, we 
have by no means arrived at the perfect 
helicopter, for it has only proved that it 
is possible for a machine to rise perpen¬ 
dicularly in the air.- It is unable to 
manoeuvre in any direction at will, 
which, of course, it must do to be of 
any great utility. 

Many Inventors at Work 

Meanwhile, inventors in many parts 
of the world are busy trying to solve the 
helicopter problem, and the greatest 
interest will be evoked by the tests'of a 
machine constructed by Mr. Louis 
Brennan, the inventor of the mono-rail. 

• This machine- will soon be undergoing 
official tests at Farnborough’ and if the 
full-scale "machine comes up to expecta¬ 
tions not only will it rise vertically from 
the ground but it will be able to travel 
in any desired direction, or to hover at 
will. 

The day- may not be far off when we 
shall fly not only"from town to town, but 
from house to house, using'flat roofs of 
houses in place of the large aerodromes 
in use todavv 


PEARLS ARE 
CHEAP TODAY 

WHO WILL BUY A NECK¬ 
LACE? 

How the Oyster Uses a Bead 
and Covers it with Pearl 

AND WHAT HAPPENS WHEN 
IT DOES SO 

" Ah, my dear,” said the old crab to 
Alice in Wonderland, “ let this be a 
lesson to you never to lose your temper! ” 

“ Hold your tongue, Ma ! ” said the 
young crab, a little snappishly. "You’re 
enough to try the patience of an oyster.” 

The patience of an oyster is indeed 
severely tried, and the result is—pearls. 
If any substance, living or dead, enters 
its shell, the oyster is'as uneasy‘as the 1 
princess who could not sleep because 
there was a crumpled roseleaf beneath 
her feather bed. The oyster in such a 
case secretes a fluid called nacre, which 
is liquid- pearl, and in that buries the 
intruder. Layer after layer of nacre is 
added, and a beautiful lustrous pearl is 
formed, a whited sepulchre in truth 
whose nucleus is death. 

Annoying an Oyster 

That is the natural history of the pearl, 
and men know it so well that for many 
years they have conspired on their own 
account to try the patience of the-oyster. 
They introduce irritating substances into 
the body of the oyster, and leave the 
creature to cover them with pearl. That 
is ingenious, and there has been a regular 
trade in these artificial pearls, as they 
are called. But there lias now been a 
development which has created a' panic. 

Minute beads of mother-of-pearl—the 
substance with which the oyster lines its 
shell—have been placed in the oysters, 
and these, covered with true pearl and 
looking like the genuine article, have got 
into felonious hands and been sold as 
solid pearls of great price. Nobody 
knows how many of these gems have 
been sold nor how. long the unlawful 
trade has been in progress. 

Accident Leads to a Discovery 

According to one account the dis¬ 
covery of the fraud resulted from an 
accident. Faked pearls, sold as genuine, 
were supplied ready bored to a jeweller. 
The man making up a necklace found the 
hole of one too small, so he bored afresh. 
As he did so the outer, coat of pearl 
chipped off, revealing the bead at the 
core. The story gradually reached the 
public. Nobody could be sure whether 
the pearls they possessed were bona fide, 
built up layer by layer upon a micro¬ 
scopic nucleus, or were simply a shallow 
deposit on a bead. 

One professional expert, it is said, was 
shown three pearls, of which he said two 
were artificial and one genuine. The 
exact opposite was the truth. Short of 
splitting the pearl open there seems no 
way of detecting false from real at pre¬ 
sent, unless X-rays succeed, for the sur¬ 
face of the pearl is the true product of 
the oyster. 

Alarm of Pearl Owners 

People who own pearls are in alarm 
lest theirs should be found spurious. 
Merchants with necklaces once worth 
£15,000, £20,000, and even £30,000 each, 
have been unable to secure an offer for 
their wares; and ladies have tried in vain 
to exchange their pearl ornaments for 
other kinds of jewellery. The Govern¬ 
ment has been besought to prohibit the 
further importation of pearls until the 
whole case has been investigated. 

So we witness a tremendous tumble in 
values. Not long ago there was a picture, 
declared to be a Romney, valued ' at 
'£20,006. As soon as.it was proved in 
court not to be a Romney, its price fell 
to a few hundred pounds. Now it is the 
turn of the pearls ! 

Does it not all point to the ridiculous 
state of things in which objects are 
valued, not according to their real worth, 
but according to some freak of fashion cr 
popular fancy ? 
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SPITSBERGEN AND 
HER TREASURES 

YOUNG OXFORD SAILS 
NORTH 

University Sending Out 
Explorers to the Arctic 

BIRDS, OYSTERS, AND GLACIERS 

Early next month the first of two 
parties of Oxford scientists will sail in a 
sealing sloop for Eastern Spitsbergen. • 

This party will include the zoologists 
and botanists, whose mission it will be 
to make some fascinating investigations 
into the habits of some rare and almost 
unknown Arctic birds and the rate of 
growth of certain spineless marine 
creatures, such as oysters and sponges. 

The expedition may, indeed, solve 
some problems of bird and marine life 
that have long puzzled the naturalists ; 
and there are other aspects of it, con¬ 
cerning the geology and the climatic 
conditions of the Arctic regions, that are 
of the highest scientific interest. 

Names Famous in Science 

This is the first time in the history of 
Oxford University that a scientific ex¬ 
pedition has been equipped'to explore 
the Arctic seas. Many names famous 
in science are to be found among the 
members taking part in the expedition. 

The Rev. F. C. R. Jourdain is one of the 
greatest living authorities on the habits 
of European birds ; Julian Huxley, a 
grandson of Professor Huxley, though 
still in the early thirties, has already 
won fame by his researches in marine 
life ; and Mr. N. E. Odell, leader of the 
sledging party leaving in July, is a well- 
known geographer and mountaineer. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of 
this work will be the study of the habits 
of a lovely wading bird known as the 
grey pharalope, and those of the 
equally lovely purple sandpiper. The 
female of both . these species leaves 
everything but the actual laying of the 
eggs to "her mate. He builds the nest, 
sits on the eggs, and feeds the young— 
a henpecked husband if ever there, was 
one—while she goes off to enjoy herself. 

Birds and Their Families 

The ornithologists of the expedition 
hope to make % careful study of these 
two species of Arctic birds, for very- 
little is known about them. The summer 
months afford the best opportunity for 
making this study, as the Spitsbergen 
Islands—deserted in winter—are then 
alive with thousands of bird visitors, all 
busily engaged in rearing their families. 

There will be an equally fascinating 
problem for the students of certain 
forms of marine life. Invertebrates— 
that is, spineless creatures—like the 
oyster and the sponge, have, of course, a 
high economic value. Experiments have 
been going on for some time at Ply¬ 
mouth designed to test the rate of 
growth of these creatures. 

Watching the Growth of Oysters 

Rafts are constructed and lowered 
into the sea at times when the larvae of 
these invertebrates are most common. 
Some of the larvae attach themselves 
to the rafts, and are later collected'and 
studied. It is not known whether the 
summer and winter growths of these 
sea animals are uniform—a point which 
in the case of oysters, to take one in¬ 
stance, is of the greatest economic 
importance. 

It is hoped to make experiments at 
Spitsbergen similar to those at Ply¬ 
mouth, and to compare the two results. 
Glacier motion is to be studied, and the 
fertilisation of Arctic flowering plants— 
there are few insects on Spitsbergen— 
and much valuable geographical know¬ 
ledge will be acquired. 

The Oxford Expedition will not be 
spectacular, but it is certain to produce 
a valuable accession to the world’s 
stock of knowledge on many -scientific 
matters. Picture on page 12 


FOUR FINE PICTURES AT THE ACADEMY 



Eel Spearing in Provence Tunisian Women 

By H. H. La Thangue, R.A. By Edgar Bundy, A.R. A. 





The Chef of the Hotel Chatham in Paris. By Sir William Orpen, R.A. 



The Green Waggon. By A. J. Munnings, A.R.A, 


This year’s Royal Academy Is creating a great deal ol interest and controversy. Far fewer 
pictures than usual have been selected, and those accepted have more space given-to them 
on the walls. While many famous painters are unrepresented, the pictures ol several young 
artists are being shown, including those of a girl of 15. The four pictures on this page are 
- - — - being greatly admired. Seepage7 

The copyrights of these pictures are reserved for the artists by Walter Judd, ttd. 


- MAGIC M.P.s 

THE FOLLY OF NAPLES 

Extraordinary Party Standing 
at the Elections for Parliament 

MINDS THAT DO NOT GROW UP 

The rest of the world often wonders 
how it is that after every eruption of 
Vesuvius Neapolitans return to their 
old haunts and re-cultivate the sides 
of the deadly volcano. It seems to be 
instinctive habit as well as courage. 

The nature of the people of Naples 
seefns never to change. They are brave 
and gay, credulous and foolish. Greeks, 
Romans, Normans, Spaniards, Austrians, 
French have conquered them, but they 
have remained unalterable in their de¬ 
votion to their destructive mountain and 
to superstitions and follies which make 
them a sort of incredible human back¬ 
water in European life. 

They are citizens of the largest of 
the cities of Italy, and carry on an 
immense trade which brings them in 
contact with all peoples,' nations, and 
languages, yet they believe in magic. 

Superstition 

They believe in astrology; they believe 
that study of the stars and of the 
processes of Nature enable them to 
forecast the results of their lotteries. 
They believe in magic herbs as fervently 
as Oberon and Puck believed in them 
in the enchanted hours of Shakespeare’s 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

Naples is a stronghold of the lottery 
and other forms of wild speculation - 
The people see no harm in these things. 
On the contrary, they imagine a lottery 
to have a sort of divine sanction as 
they look to the stars of heaven to help 
them in the purchase of tickets. 

It is all mad, of. course; but these 
amazing Neapolitans seek now to 
reduce their madness to a legal system. 
The Italian parliamentary elections are 
in progress, and devotees of the great 
lotteries have nominated 17 candidates 
simply to form a gambler’s party in the 
supreme council of the nation. These 
men, if elected, will go to Parliament 
first and foremost to watch over the 
interests of the lottery and its patrons. 

Land of Strange Contrasts 

That is not the strangest part of the 
choice. Among the candidates put 
forward is the editor of a Naples paper 
which deals, in connection with the 
lotteries, in precisely the same sort 
of twaddling talk of stars and planets 
and constellations and their bearing on 
human affairs as our old alchemists and 
astrologers used in England to beguile 
kings and courtiers and ignorant mer¬ 
chants hundreds of years ago. 

Italy gave us practical wireless 
telegraphy; she builds some of the 
finest aeroplanes and motor-cars in the 
world; modern art and learning were 
born within her borders; yet here, in 
her largest city, falsehood, credulity, 
and ignorance are as securely planted 
still as in the days of the fall of Rome. 

Neapolitans have charming and endear¬ 
ing qualities, but in some directions their 
mental faculties have never grown up. 

MONSTER CRABS 
New Industry for Alaska 

Crabs four feet wide and weighing 
fifteen pounds swarm in millions off the 
Alaskan coast and have, up till recently, 
only attracted the attention of the 
fishermen, who welcomed them as a 
change in their diet. 

These giants furnish with a single leg 
a meal for a hearty appetite, and they are 
caught very easily in shallow water. 

A new industry will be started this 
year in Alaska, as the monster crabs are 
to be' tinned and exported in millions, 
and one crab fills many tins. 
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TRUMPETS vOF SPRING 

ALL MEN LOVE TO HEAR 
THEM 

A Little True Tale of the Cold¬ 
stream Guards 

: THE GARDEN OF CARTIGNY 

; When unemployment comes in the 
spring the workless man who has a gar¬ 
den or an allotment “ returnito nature.” 

.One of the most striking incidents in 
the Great War was a return to nature on 
the part- of the Coldstream Guards.' 
This regiment, whose deeds can never be’ 
excelled, found itself resting out of the 
line in a place called Cartigny.- 

Cartigny was a ruin. As a town it 
had ceased to exist. It was a deserted, 
hideous, heartbreaking ruin. Here the 
Goldstreamers, fresh from killing and the 
unspeakable horrors of trench life, found 
themselves stationed for a period of rest. 

A Glorious Blaz; of Flowers 

Among the privates was a huge, 
brawny Scot, who could throw - any man 
in a wrestle, and who had been a gardener 
"to a peer before war called him to wear 
khaki. “ He was the genius of Car¬ 
tigny,” says IVfr. Stephen Graham, “ and 
his quiet, sweet way wrought for beauty 
—one of the strangest men in the bat¬ 
talion, an expert wrestler, but also one of 
the most gentle, one of the few men in 
our careless, violent crowd who did not 
use bad language.” - 

Under his inspiration the Coldstreamers 
became gardeners, and the ruins of Car¬ 
tigny became a show place for beauty. 
The bayonet, which had been dreadfully 
red a few weeks before, was now white, 
with chalk. Petrol tins became water¬ 
ing-cans. Men who would otherwise 
have been gambling or drinking formed 
themselves into fatigue parties to fetch 
water from the river. , The. rockeries 
were a sight. The ruins- blazed with 
primroses, daffodils, narcissi, pansies, 
violas, and forget-me-nots. People came 
miles to see this glorious garden. 

The Return to Nature 

Perhaps we might avoid labour dis¬ 
putes if all the workers had gardens, and 
every village, town, and' workshop was 
provided with beautiful surroundings. 

If a. battalion resting from battle can 
make a garden of a ruin, civilisation ought 
to be able to make a home out of a slum. 

In any case, the garden of Cartigny 
deserves to live in our memory as a 
proof'that where man has even a dog’s 
chance he will return gladly and grate¬ 
fully to nature. He never fails to hear 
the trumpets of spring.. 

HOW FAST DOES THE 
HAIR GROW? 

A Doctor’s Experiment 

Dr. Fuhs, an Austrian specialist in 
skin diseases, has lately been investigat¬ 
ing the rate-of the growth of the hair of 
the head, and has found out some 
interesting, facts. - . .. s 

He has discovered that the average 
rate of growth of the hair of the head 
varies from half an inch to one inch a 
month, and that the rate of growth is 
greatest between fifteen and thirty years 
of age, and diminishes after fifty. - - 

It is usually supposed that the hair 
grows faster in summer than in winter, 
but Dr. Fuhs’s investigations show 
that that is not the case." It is also 
usually supposed that various : hair 
lotions stimulate the growth of the hair, 
but Dr. Fuhs’s experiments show- that 
neither lotions nor- friction have any 
effect on the growth of hair. 


CAMERA REVOLUTION 

Good News for Photo¬ 
graphers 

NO MORE DARK ROOMS. 

Everyone who -takes photographs 
knows that the developing of the plates 
or films, when exposed, must be done in 
a dark room in ruby light. 

During the last few weeks a remark¬ 
able invention has been made' which 
enables all this work to be done in 
ordinary light, such as that of a candle, 
or weak gas, or electric light. The plates 
are put for one minute into a liquid 
which renders them no longer sensitive 
to light while not interfering-in the least 
with the photograph. 

The stuff into which the plate is 
dipped is a red liquid known as 
Desensitol, and is used in a solution of 
one part to fifty parts of water, which 
can be used over and over again. When 
the plate is removed from the solution 
it is stained red, but this colouring is 
easily got rid of by water. 

This minute’s treatment can be done 
in the dark, and the light then turned 
full on, and the photographer can do all 
his work in white light. 

The photographer, however, must be 
careful that the light does not fall 
directly on the plate in the bath, for 
although the, plate is. desensitised to a 
great extent long exposure to a bright 
light would tend to fog the images. 

The invention is a proved success, and 
makes photography a far more interest¬ 
ing hobby. 

WIRELESS CONCERTS 
An Opportunity for Amateurs 

By Our Marconi House Correspondent 

Mot long ago a conference of amateur 
wireless clubs was held in London,' and 
the most interesting matter discussed 
was the possibility of arranging for wire¬ 
less telephone concerts. The only 
regular concerts of this nature availa.b!e 
for wireless amateurs in this country 
are those given by a firm at the Hague. 

The Marconi Company has expressed 
its willingness to set up a special station 
at Chelmsford for sending out regular 
weekly concerts by wireless and special 
signals for tuning wireless receivers. The 
company will proceed with the work 
as soon as the consent of the Post Office 
lias been obtained, and it is hoped that 
before long wireless amateurs in all 
parts of England "and Scotland will hear 
Chelmsford's music and speeches. 

The apparatus needed for wireless 
reception is easy to work and not costly. 

SHAKESPEARE’S SCHOOL 
At Shakespeare’s Grave 

From a scholar in the school Shakes¬ 
peare attended at Stratford-on-Avon 
the C.N. has received an account of 
how the scholars of today paid their 
tribute to the greatest scholar who ever 
" crept unwillingly ” to the old school. 

The boys’headed the procession that 
visited the poet’s grave on the anniver¬ 
sary of his birth and death, each boy 
carrying a small bunch of flowers—some 
tulips and other cultivated blooms, but 
most the simple flow'ers the poet knew 
and described. 

Our correspondent claims that the 
procession was really a school affair, 
originating from a school idea, and has 
only been adopted by the wider circle 
of admirers who now join the school 
in paying tribute to the great dead. 


PAPER BAGS ON TREES 
Ripening the Dates 

Heavy paper bags placed round 
bunches of dates to ripen them as they 
hang on the tree is a new method now 
being adopted in California. 

Growers find that- by protecting the 
fruit in this way the temperature is kept 
more uniform—:the. bags act as little 
glasshouses—and dust and insects cannot I 
get at the fruit. • I 


AHOSTOFGOLDEN 
DAFFODILS 

How the Flowers First 
Came to Britain 
THE SPANIARDS’ TREASURE ( 

New specimens of the daffodil have 
been shown at London flower displays, 
pink and white types having been 
evolved by English nurserymen. 

These experiments are doubtless inter¬ 
esting to the scientists, but to the 
ordinary man they appear to be rather 
in the nature of an attempt to paint 
the lily. 

The first flush of the daffodil’s 
burnished harvest is now all but over in 
England, and we can no longer come 
across the vision that entranced Words¬ 
worth : ... . 

I wandered lonely’as a cloud 
That floats on high o’er vales and 
hills, 

When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host, of golden daffodils 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Flutteringand dancing ill the breeze. 

There is a fascinating legend about 
the origin of the daffodil in Britain. The 
flower is a native of the Bilbao district 
in Spain, and it is said that the Spaniards 
brought a consignment of bulbs with 
them to Pembrokeshire 2000 years ago. 

Swept out of their course by the 
flow of the Gulf , Stream, the old 
Spaniards, so the story goes, came to 
Pembrokeshire, and were puzzled to see 
the inhabitants digging what is now 
known as anthracite and making fires 
with it. 

As barter for the “ black stones ” 
the Spaniards later brought with them 
a consignment of daffodil bulbs, which 
they thought would appeal in colour and 
texture to the sun-worshipping Welsh 
people, as they reflected in form- and 
colour the glory of the sun. The Welsh 
cultivated the strange, unknown flower, 
and it eventually became their national 
floral emblem. 


STEAMING THROUGH A 
BONFIRE 

How a Captain Saved His Ship 
A THRILLING RUN FOR SAFETY 

When the British steamer Aschenburg 
was lying in Galveston Dock, U.S.A., 
recently an explosion occurred on board 
a barge, and caused an outbreak of fire 
which spread with fearful speed. Captain 
Mackenzie found the flames sweeping 
all round his ship, and soon she was 
surrounded by leaping walls of fire. 

A number of the crew fled from the 
ship when the fire first broke out, and 
when the bows of his ship were envel¬ 
oped in flames, the • captain determined 
to attempt to save his vessel by steam¬ 
ing out of the dock. 

The chief engineer and some of his 
men stood by the - captain, the bows 
were swung clear, and the ship got under 
way. The captain piloted the ship and 
steered her straight for the' entrance. : 

Great tongues of flame licked out at 
her, scorching and charring the timbers, 
setting fire to inflammable material on 
deck, and at last catching the woodwork 
Of the bridge, and burning fiercely in 
the bows of the ship. 

But the skipper, standing firm on his 
bridge, continued to direct the ship, 
though the flames and heated air and 
smoke threatened to overcome him. 

Slowly she crept out through the 
great bonfire, the Union Jack quivering 
and flapping from the staff till the 
flames reached it and shrivelled it to 
charred tatters. 

At last the ship swept out" clear of the 
blaze, and the captain was able to head 
her into the open channel and safety, 

I amid The cheers of the spectators who 
I had anxiously watched the gallant feat. 


THE WEEK IN HISTORY 

/ ..... 

GREAT EVENT AT YORK 


Roman Emperor Who Saw that 
Christianity Would Conquer 

GENTLE SCHOLAR WHO 
LOVED HIS BOOKS 


May 22. Constantine died at Nicomedia . . .. 337 

23. Dr.Wm. Hunter born at Long CaiderwcoT 1718 

24. Queen Victoria born at Kensington . . . 1810 

25. William Paley died at Sunderland . . . .1805 

26. The Venerable Bede died at Jarrow . . . 735 

27. Marqu's of Argyll executed, Edinburgh . 1691 

28. Noah Webster died at Newhaven . ^ . 1843 

Constantine the Great 


(^onstanxine ' the Great was the 
Roman emperor who first ac¬ 
knowledged Christianity as.his .religion. 
He founded, in 330 a.d., the city of. 
Constantinople, and reunited the empire 
under his own. rule. 

When he was a lad tire Roman Empire 
was under two emperors—his father,- 
Constantins, in the W^st, and Galerius 
in the East. He served with Galerius, 
who held him as a hostage, but, escap¬ 
ing, he joined his father in Britain, and 
when Constantius died at York the sol¬ 
diers there made him Western Emperor. 

There were six claimants to the 
imperial purple, three in the East and 
three in the West; but Constantine, 
moving eastward, gradually defeated 
all who opposed him and reigned alone. 
Midway in his triumphs he adopted the 
cross as his symbol, and stayed the 
persecution of Christians. Finally he 
was baptised as. a Christian. 

Constantine's , career made great 
changes in the world,' but he was not 
in himself a truly great man. Rather 
he was clever, far-seeing, and a skilful 
manager. He adopted the Christian faith 
when he saw in it a conquering power. 


William Paley 


A rchdeacon Paley was an easy 
going, comfortable-minded clergy¬ 
man who wrote books on right'and 
wrong, scripture history, . and the 
Christian religion that were used for 
generations as text-books by students 
for the Christian ministry, and remain 
very interesting examples of clear 
argument and expression. 

Paldy was not an original thinker. 
He collected his arguments from other 
men’s writings, but he ffsed them with 
great skill to meet questions asked in his 
day. If he were living now he would 
have to find other arguments to answer 
different questions, and no doubt he 
would do it, for he was a clever arguer. 

He was not, -however, a great religious 
teacher, for his religion was. an exercise 
■of .the mind rather than a glow of the 
soul. At. Cambridge, where he was 
educated, he was the Senior Wrangler, 
-and he wrote like a Senior Wrangler 
: all his life, producing well-fitting argu¬ 
ments that left the heart cold. 


The Venerable Bede 

Deda, or Bede, . known as . the 
; Venerable, though he was only 63 
years old when he died, was' one of 
The greatest and most lovable men ever 
.born in England. He left in his writings 
[most of what we know about the first 
; 8oo.years of our country’s story, 
j He has told us all there is to tell about 
;his own ’ quiet, beautiful,"' Su'premely 
useful.'life. He .was born bn the 
estate of the Abbey of Wearmouth, in: 
Durham, and was brought .up by the 
[monks, for he was an' orphan at the 
;age of seven ; and he lived all his life 
and died in the same neighbourhood. 

Learning was his great love. The 
'abbey had a fine library, and Bede 
revelled in the books. Then lie set 
himself to gather all the knowledge 
he could find. He translated parts of 
the Scriptures' into English, and died 
as he was finishing' one of the Gospels. 

His beautiful life and spirit caused 
him to be revered deeply by the 600 
scholars he gathered round 'him, and his 
iname is fragrant still. 
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PICTURE-NEWS & TIME MAP SHOWING ANNUAL EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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COST OF NOT THINKING 

Evil Wrought by Want of 
Thought 

" Evil is wrought by want of thought” 
is one of the truest of warnings. A plain 
proof, worth noting by us all, comes 
from the Manchester Assizes, where, very 
properly, damages amounting to ^235 
have been awarded to a farmer for the 
poisoning of four of his cows by the 
carelessness of men who were painting a 
railway fence. 

These thoughtless workmen splashed 
their paint about on the grass of a field 
alongside the fence and- wiped their 
brushes with the grass. The four cows 
came along and ate the paint-smeared 
grass. Then they died, poisoned by the 
lead in the paint. 

The only cure for such thoughtlessness 
is strict payment for any damage it 
causes, and the cost should fall on those 
who are guilty of the .wrong. The world 
cannot afford to let thoughtlessness go 
free under the pretence that it meant no 
harm. The public has a right to demand 
a wise carefulness from everyone. 


IN THE AUCTION ROOMS 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 


An Italian sword of 1470 .. £3098 

A 14 th century mosque lamp .. £2625 
A Jacobean table .. .. £2205 

A helmet of 1460. £2047 

Two old Chinese vases .. .. £S60 

A Bavarian helmet .. .. £756 

A Venetian helmet .. .. £735 

Original MS. of a Keats poem .. £700 
Sixteenth century oak stool .. £315 

lOd. British stamp of 1865 .. £240 

First edition of Robinson Crusoe £232 

A large black sow .. .. £200 

Two 1 d. Mauritius stamps .. £180 

Two Dresden figures .. .. £H 5 

A Gervan pottery jug .. .. £115 


STORY OF A PICTURE 
How the Engineer Helped 

A famous picture that was up for sale 
in London a few days ago has a curious 
tale connected with it. -, 

The artist was Sir E. J. Poynter, once 
President of the Royal Academy, and the 
title of the picture was “ Israel in 
Egypt.”. - 

It represented a number of men 
dragging along a huge piece of sculptured 
stone shaped like a lion, as Israelites 
may have been compelled to do when 
they were the forced builders of Egyptian 
‘‘ temples, palaces, and piles stupen¬ 
dous.” 

The picture was bought by a noted 
engineer, but not before the artist had 
considered, and been convinced by, his 
criticism of it, and had altered it to fit 
the fact. 

“ That number of people could not 
possibly drag that big stone lion along,” 
said the engineer; and so the artist filled 
UP the whole canvas, right to the edge, 
with a crowd dragging the heavy and 
unwieldy image till no one could say. 
the task was hopeless. The engineer’s 
knowledge of mechanics had helped the 
artist’s eye to accuracy. 

THE HERRING AND YOUR 
NECKLACE 

Beauty from Lowly Creatures 

A new industry has been started in 
America for the manufacture of artificial 
pearls from an iridescent substance 
found in the scales of herrings. . 

Each herring scale contains only a 
tiny particle of the lustrous substance; 
and the lustre is used to coat glass beads, 
which are then baked, producing beauti¬ 
ful artificial pearls. So That a herring 
may help to make up your necklace ! 

Pronunciations in this Paper 

Bede.Beed 

Holborn . . . . . . Ho-burn 

Ivufra . . . . . . . Koo-frah 

Manatee . . . . . Man-ah-tee 

Nicomedia . . Nik-o-me-de-ah 


A GREAT JOURNEY 

The Travels of Mrs. Rosita 
Forbes 

The adventurous journey of Mrs. 
Rosita Forbes to Kufra, in the African 
desert, which was described in our issue 
of March 26, has placed her high on the 
list of women who have been explorers, 
and has made her name known in every 
civilised land. 

Mrs. Forbes has now had the honour 
of describing her experiences person¬ 
ally to King George and Queen Mary. 

In our account of her fine exploit we 
unfortunately used a phrase which mis¬ 
described the faithful companion who 
accompanied her. We referred to him 
as “ an Egyptian servant.” 

Mrs. Forbes tells us that her com¬ 
panion, to whose knowledge of the 
country and people much of the success 
of the expedition was due, was Ahmed 
Bey Hassanein, Inspector of the Ministrv 
of the Interior, a friend of the Senussi 
family, and “ a very valued and kindly 
ally.” 

..We are sorry that by a misuse of a word 
such an invaluable helper should have 
been deprived of his fair share of the 
credit for a notable-journey. 

FOLLY OF HIGH HGELS 
A Tragedy and a Warning 

A telegram from Paris brings one 
more tragic example of the folly of 
wearing high-heeled shoes. 

Crossing the railway line at Meaux 
Station,- a woman got one of her boots 
wedged in between the railway sleepers. 
The high heel, with a very small base, 
such as no girl should ever wear, wedged 
itself in tight, and the unhappy woman, 
unable to release herself, was killed by 
a oassing train. 


FIRST MOVING FILM 

Kinema Prophecy that Came 
True 

POLICEMAN’S PRIVATE VIEW 

When Mr. Friese Greene, the inventor 
of the film and kinematograph, pro¬ 
duced the first camera for taking mov¬ 
ing pictures in 1889, a photographic 
journal described it as a startling 
novelty, and drew a fancy picture of 
photographs which would be shown on 
the screen with people moving their 
heads, eyes, and mouths. 

“ It might happen,” added the journal, 
“ that one day a moving photograph of 
the Lord Mayor’s Show would be taken.” 
v That very November Mr. Greene carried 
his camera to Hyde Park Corner and 
took the first motion photograph in the 
world. But there was no apparatus in 
existence that could show the ' photo¬ 
graph oh the screen. 

Greene went on experimenting and 
spent every penny he had, often lacking 
the bare necessities of life. Then, - in 
1891, his home was sold up with all his 
apparatus ; . the first moving picture 
camera disappeared and has never 
been traced since. If it ever comes to 
light it must be placed in one of the 
great museums. 

The inventor was undaunted. He 
went on trying, and in 1899 produced 
the first moving picture, on a celluloid 
film. He was beside himself with 
joy. "I have got it—I have got it ! ” 
he cried, rushing out into the street; 
and. a policeman, happening to be 
passing at the time, was seized round 
the waist by the inventor and dragged 
into the studio to see the wonder. 

That London policeman was the very 
first spectator of a moving-film picture 
in the history of the world. What was 
his name, we wonder, and is he still 
living ? The scene depicted was again 
Hyde Park. 

Rather more than a year after this 
Greene was again sold up, and was this 
time thrown into prison for debt. - But 
the prophecy of the photographic 
journal had come true. See page seven- 
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Tumble Up 

'The papers have beten talking 
1 of the British Spirit in our 
boys. It reminds us of an in¬ 
cident soon after the Boer War, 
when a party of Dominion journa¬ 
lists saw the fleet at Portsmouth. 
One was a South African editor 
who fought against us. 

This journalist was greatly 
excited. “ I have heard today,” 
he said, “ the finest words I 
have heard in my life. I was 
taken over a battleship, and 
down at the bottom of it I 
heard something I shall never 
forget. Talk about your states¬ 
men and your grand ladies ; talk 
about Buckingham Palace, the 
House of Commons, Westminster 
Abbey -—- they’ve taught me 
nothing ! But a midshipman, five 
feet high, a slip of a boy, has 
given me the British slogan.” 

It seemed that this middy at 
the bottom of the ship was in 
charge of a party of bluejackets, 
big enough to eat him. There 
was an iron ladder leading from 
the darkness of the hold to an 
upper deck. Middy gave an order 
to the bluejackets to go aloft. 

“Up they went,” said the 
South African, “ like monkeys. 
One after another, quick as wink¬ 
ing, hands and feet were going like 
clockwork. And what do you 
think that little middy thought 
about it ? He watched them with 
a critical eye ; then he stepped 
to the foot of the ladder, and 
piped out in his baby voice, as 
cross as a gouty old man : ‘ Tum¬ 
ble up, there; tumble up!’ They 
weren’t quick enough for him.” 

The South African burst out 
laughing. “ My, it was fine ! I 
said to myself, That’s the British 
slogan. I’ll preach it in South 
Africa. I’lTsend it flying round 
the empire. Tumble up, there ! 
It’s music. It means you can’t 
ever be smart enough for your 
job. It means there’s something 
always, better coming along. It 
means your best isn’t enough. It 
means—it means England ! ” 

There is something in these 
words. The British Spirit has 
never indulged in self-satisfac-. 
tion. ■ It has always implied 
that the job is greater than he 
who does it, and also that the 
hero is merely a man who does 
his duty. The British Spirit has 
never been eloquent about glory. 
Its songs are about homes and 
children. But the work it has 
achieved in the world has sur- 
•passecl anything in history. 

This spirit can never die. We 
are convinced that it will-always 
lead our people to the duty God 
has marked out for us. But it 
may be weakened. It may be¬ 
come tired, cynical, selfish. Let 
us remember, when we seem to be 
a house divided against itself, 
that the angels above, are crying 
out, Tumble tip, there! 

Our best can never be enough. 
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The Birth of Summer 

Who docs not love these golden 
days, when the face of the earth 
is fair with the precise of the spring¬ 
time, when life is bursting everywhere 
about us, and out of sun and wind and 
soil and rain the heart of Mother 
Nature is fashioning the glory of her 
summer days ? A smiling child and a 
summer’s day, and is not God himself 
with us ? 

■@ 

'Tis True, ’Tis Pity 

Jt has. been said that the C.N. is 
the most scientific newspaper in 
the United-Kingdom, and it is there¬ 
fore painful for us to record the 
opinion expressed at the British 
Science Guild the other day whefi a 
public man declared that there.is no 
more unscientific body of men any¬ 
where than the House of Commons. 

But we believe this to be perfectly 
right. ’Tis true ; ’tis pity ; pity ’tis 
’tis true. 

G 

Squandermania 

A great man was dying. For hours 
together he would lie back on 
his couch with his eyes shut. His 
wife asked him why he did so. 

“ To get them into the way of it,” 
he replied. 

If people realised that one day 
their eyes would close never to" open 
again on this beautiful world, how 
they would use them to see only what 
is worth seeing ! . 

One of the most arresting thoughts 
that we can entertain is the absolute 
waste of our most precious and 
glorious blessings. 

.Waste - of money is nothing’to waste 
of sight and hearing. It is this form 
of squandermania whicli causes the 
unhappiness of the world. We do not 
see the glory of God. We do not hear 
the music of our ministering angels. 

© 

Recipe 

JActle drops of virtue. 

Little grains of truth. 

Make the great Lord Kelvin 
And the General Booth. 

© 

Serenity 

Qx the. notice board of a church in 
Whitechapel there is the follow¬ 
ing challenge to those who carry a 
February face : 

It is easier to smile than to frown! 
To frown you use 64 muscles, but only 
13 to smile. 

In any case it is easier to smile than 
to frown. But be careful. Thd bats¬ 
man’s face is a tremendous contraction 
of frowns when he hits'a six, whereas 
the village yokel’s face is a vacant grin 
when he is bowled for a duck. 

There is a time for brows to contract 
and a time for lips to relax. The real 
serenity is invisible within. 

- © 

He who lives not well one year 
sorrows for it seven. 


Consolation 

"pus world is full of compensations 
and consolations, if we know 
where to look for them. We like-this 
story that comes from a home in 
•Dorset to which the C.N. goes. 

A big sister, proud of her knowledge, 
went to a little sister and spoke as 
follows : “ Do you know, Eleanor, it’s 
quite true about little fleas having lesser 
fleas upon their backs to bite ’em ? 
A great man of science has just .dis¬ 
covered that there really is a parasite 
on the flea—a tiny little creature that 
bites it all day long.” 

“ Oh, I am glad ! ” said Eleanor. 

9 

Tip-Cat 

r JhiE Pons-Winnecke comet is said to 
have lost all its gas. Must have 
dissolved its Parliament. - . 

□ 

Always the last man : A shoemaker. 

0 

Somerset police are attending classes 
in arithmetic. They are deter¬ 
mined the force shall not be a body that 
doesn’t count. - 

- 0 

“ \\ 7 e can go no taster,” Mr. Thomas 
says, “ than the weakest link.” 

Well, when it’s weak 
enough that goes 
in time. 

0 

A Crawley cor¬ 
respondent has 
seen a bat. By now 
he should also have 
heard the cricket 
0 

Qx the road to 
knowledge : A 
'varsity coach. 

. 0 

Fashion for White¬ 
hall flappers : 
Sackcloth. 

0 

]\Jany well-known 
persons have 
been reduced to 
selling their family plate. Lucky that 
others have money enough to buy it. 

0 

BACK TO THE LAND 
Hodges, type of agricultural labourer ; name 
of Miners’ Federation Secretary. - 

When fire and furnace cease to burn. 
And oil King Coal dislodges. 

The miners, minus work, will turn 
To Hodges. 

© 

We Cannot Afford It 

W E have to raise 1200 million pounds 
in taxes for the'coming year, and 
the nation’s drink'bill is creeping ter¬ 
ribly near 500 million pounds a year. 

We may think what we like about 
Drink, but everyone who doves Eng¬ 
land knows that no nation on the 
earth today can afford to spend money 
like that. 

G 

The Right Kind of Life 

I live for those who love me, 

Whose hearts are kind and true ; 
For the heaven that smiles above me 
. And awaits my spirit, too; 

For the human ties that bind me, 

For the task by God assigned me, 

For the bright hopes left behind me, 
And the good that 1 can do. 

George Linnaeus Banks 



PETER PUCK 


WANTS 
TO KNOW 
If the boy . who 
took his hook 
caught anything 


To a Little Man From 
Paradise 


By Another Little Man 


Oh, our little man has come, and I am mad 
on him! He is too sweet for a word. The 
dear thing seems not to regret at all leaving 
Paradise—he looks so happy and homy; and 
1 believe he will be a jolly boy, for I saw him' 
nearly smile. From a happy home in France. 


A nd so you have arrived, my little 
man ! Out of the Everywhere 
into here you come with' the daffo¬ 
dils. Once more the Hand of God 
has touched our Earth and sent 
a messenger from Paradise. 

Little man, who made thee ? 

Dost thou know who made thee ? 
Gave thee life and bade thee feed 
By the stream and o’er the mead; 
Gave thee clothing of delight, 

Softest clothing, woolly, bright; 
Gave tfiee such a tender voice, 
Making all the vales rejoice? 

Little man, who made thee ? 

Little man, God bless thee! 

I think you know who made thee, 
for did you not arrive without regret 
in this old world—and even almost 
smiling ? Did you not come to us 
trusting in,the Universe? Did you 
not mean - us to remember, as you 
smiled at the gate of the world, that 
our old Earth has got another chance ? 

You will not be troubling over-much, 
dear little man, about the bothering 
world men have made of this glad 
Earth ; for these grown-ups there is 
misery on misery, working and worry¬ 
ing for years upon years, taxation 
beyond their power to bear, through 
the mess men have made of things 
while you have been in Paradise. But 
you come’smiling up as this old world 
rolls on her way. 

Ah ! it is Youth that smiles today, 
Youth with the Future, before it, 
Youth crying out that faith is not 
yet dead, but that He who made the 
Earth and fashioned it to be a garden 
of delight is giving it another chance 
when children come. 

You bring new strength, new hope, 
new vision ; you bring into this dark 
world again the happiness it has lost. 
You have the natural joy of being 
alive—as a lark has it, singing high at 
heaven’s gate ; as a squirrel has it, 
running up the trees ; as the lamb has 
it, basking in the sunshine ; as the 
great tulips in my garden have it (so the 
poets say), raising their red heads on 
their long, green stalks. “ Suffer little 
children to come unto Me, for of such 
is the Kingdom of Heaven,” we read, 
and from the Kingdom of Heaven you 
come, trusting the powers that brought 
you here, with confidence that He who 
fashions worlds and brings Life into 
them will lead you safely through. 

He will. Oh, the glory that awaits 
you, little man ! Oh, the joy of Earth, 
the leaping life, the stillness of the ever¬ 
lasting hills, the music of the running 
brook, the sun by day and the stars 
by night, the gladness of a tree as its 
leaves ripple in the wind i Life has 
not anything to show more fair than 
these, but it is glory enough for all. 

Dear smiling little man, my love to 
you, to you and France and Little 
Treasure Island, too; and God be with 
us all. PETER PAN 
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NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


LAST APPEAL OF 
A HERO 

DRAMATIC SCENE IN 
LONDON 

Poor Man Whose Brain Made 
Others Rich 

TRAGEDY OF THE KINEMA 

Another of the world’s inventors has 
died poor after enriching thousands of 
people whose only claim to wealth was 
that they could make a commercial 
success of other men’s brains. 

While it can never be said that the 
kincma was invented by one man in the 
sense that the phonograph was invented 
by Edison, the moving picture as we 
know it owes more to Mr. W. Eriesc 
Greene, who has just died, than to all 
the world beside. 

The beginning of the kincma was the 
zoetrope, a toy which set men wondering 
if a number of instantaneous photo¬ 
graphs of an object in motion could not 
be taken and shown so rapidly that they 
would appear as one moving picture. 
The first photographs of the kind were 
taken in 1877, when pictures of a gallop¬ 
ing horse were obtained by using a row 
of cameras, the shutters being operated 
by the horse itself as it galloped past. 

£10,000 Lost in Experiments 

This, however, did not make the 
kinema practical. Complete success in 
this direction needed the flexible’ film, 
a camera that would take a rapid series 
of photographs, and an apparatus to 
throw these in succession on a screen. 

All these things, which are now so 
familiar and have put millions of pounds 
in the pockets of men and women all 
over the world, were invented by an 
Englishman who has just died in most 
dramatic circumstances — \V. _ Friese 
Greene. So far from making a fortune 
himself, he lost over /io.ooo in experi¬ 
ments, was imprisoned for debt, lived in 
utter poverty, and died a broken man. 

Yet he was a true hero, for he never 
complained, and his last.act in life was 
to try to help the very people who had 
made fortunes out of his invention while 
he had gained nothing. 

A Call for Peace 

The kinema industry is in a state of 
chaos today because of the over-pro¬ 
duction of films, and at a meeting of the 
chiefs of the industry held in London to 
see if some agreement could not be come 
to Eriesc Greene-appealed for unity to 
bring harmony and prosperity. 

Then, having made his great call for 
peace, he fell dead on the platform. 
There is much that is undesirable in the 
kinema world, but here is one of the most 
splendid incidents in our modern life. A 
brave man, who might well have com¬ 
plained of his poverty as he saw others 
enriched by his brains and industry, 
did nothing of the kind, but in his last 
mcments sought to serve his more 
fortunate fellows with a rare devotion. 

How the World Treats Inventors 

It was a splendid end to a life of 
tragedy, for only a year or two ago Mr. 
Greene had been in actual want, and a 
visitor had found him with absolutely 
notliing in the house. No w r onder those 
w'ho cared little for the inventor while 
he lived are now vving with one another 
to do him honour in his heroic death. 

Such is the-way of the world. William 
Ged, the inventor of stereotyping, died in 
poverty, a friendless exile ; Henry Cort, 
who devised the puddling furnace and 
put millions into other people’s pockets, 
died a ruined beggar; John Kay, the 
inventor of the flying shuttle which 
more than doubled the weaver’s output, 
was pursued by hatred and died in desti¬ 
tution ; Samuel Crompton, originator 
of the spinning mule, which enriched 
thousands and added millions to the 
national revenue, died utterly poor. 

To this list must now be added the 
name of Mr. Friese Greene. It is a sad, 
sad story to have to tell. 


America has 13,500,000 telephones, 
whereas Britain has only 9SS,ooo. 

“ I shall be pleased to sit on any com¬ 
mittee if I am elected to stand,” said a- 
Lcatlierhead councillor. 

To America in Ten Hours 

It is claimed that a new type of 
propeller will enable high altitude aero¬ 
planes to cross the Atlantic in ten hours. 

Spring Flowers 

A Devonshire lassie sends us the 
names of 42 flowers she found in blossom 
early in March, and wonders if any C.N. 
reader found more. 


T he first week in May gave a striking 
proof of the swift power of Art to 
confer fame on men. 

Few other things can act' as quickly. 
Heroism may. A heroic deed can thrill 
the world in a moment. A great sen¬ 
tence, a phrase, even a word has done 
it, though very rarely. And the artist 
may succeed when he, once for all, 
embodies a clear idea in form or colour. 

Sir William Orpen has had such an 
idea, fairly caught, fully mastered, and 
completely expressed in canvas. The idea 
is dignity—quiet, satisfied, complete. 

No man has had. a better chance of 
seeing human dignity than Sir William 
Orpen. He was the official painter of 
the war. He was at the headquarters of 
great armies. He painted all the generals 
most talked about. He knew the self- 
sufficieAt military mind to the very 


A Lincolnshire cat which lost her 
kittens has mothered a fox-hound puppy/ 
Germany has delivered 160,000 carp 
and 50,000 tench to Belgium to re-stock 
her rivers and canals. 

Huge Collection Burned 

, A million birds’ eggs, the collection of 
a lifetime, have been destroyed in a fire 
at Hampton Wick, in Middlesex. 

Good News from Boston 

Under Prohibition the arrests in 
Boston, America, w r ere 5000 less for all 
offences last year than for drunkenness 
alone the year before. 


core. Still, he had not seen true dignity. 
Then he went, to Paris, to an hotel, 
and saw its cook—the very man ! 
Eugene is his name, Alsace his native 
land, Chester his British nickname ; but 
in reality he personifies Dignity. 

So Sir William Orpen saw him and 
painted him, and sent the picture to the 
Royal Academy for the first of Mav. 

Instantly “ Le Chef de l’Hotel Chat¬ 
ham, I^aris,” became famed throughout 
London, throughout the world. 

The picture was selected forthwith 
by the Chantrey Bequest for the British 
nation. It .was hailed with one voice as 
the picture of the year. London crushed 
in to see it. Fame had come swift¬ 
winged to this plain man of dignity. 
By the magic aid of Art an idea, a very 
human idea, had been perfectly ex¬ 
pressed. Picture on page 3 


FRIEND EARWIG 

ITS WORK IN THE GARDEN 

A Slandered Insect that Does 
More Good than Harm 

A SCIENTIST FINDS SOME¬ 
THING OUT 

Most people w r hen they speak of the 
earwig denounce it as a pest, and their 
only interest in it is to kill it as quickly 
as possible. . - 

Now a Cambridge scientist,. who has 
given much time to the study of the 
earwig, finds that it is really a friend of 
man, and does far more good than 
harm. Earwigs, he says, are constantly 
cleaning our dahlias and destroying 
plagues of other insects that would do 
very much more harm. 

Not many people have ever had a 
good word to say for the earwig. It is 
generally regarded as an unpleasant 
creature that pops out suddenly from 
a flower or a leaf to make us jump, and 
its very name is a bogey that frightens 
children. Yet this name is a libel, and 
its bad reputation is not deserved. 

A Foolish Story 

The foolish story about the earwig's 
readiness to creep into our ears on every 
possible occasion is simply nonsense. So 
far from that being the case its one desire 
is to escape from its human enemy, and 
it is no more likely to find its way into 
our ears than a fly or a ladybird. 

It is strange how these false stories 
spread. Originally the English name 
was ear-wing, indicating the resemblance 
in shape between the insect and the 
human ear; yet the corrupted name 
and the idea arising from it have spread 
to many European lands. The Germans 
and Italians call the insect the ear- 
worm, the Danes the ear-twister^ and the 
French and Portuguese the pierce-ear. 

Then the forceps, or nippers, '■ that 
scare so many people can do no harm, 
and are really intended as implements 
with which to fold away the wings in 
the wing-cases, which are too small to 
receive them in the- ordinary way. 

What the Nippers Are For 

The cases, are lifted with the forceps, 
and the wings pushed underneath, the 
cases then being carefully smoothed 
down ; and the whole operation is per¬ 
formed in three or four seconds. 

But it is its depredations among the 
flowers in the garden that have led to 
the earwig being regarded with unquali¬ 
fied dislike, and even hatred. Everyone 
is out to hunt earwigs, and woe betide 
the poor creatures that are caught. Yet 
while it is true that the earwig does 
sample the plants, it also makes a 
hearty meal of scale insects, blight, and 
other pests, which undoubtedly do far 
more harm than itself. 

The scale insects, or coccids, which 
attack our red,- white, and black currant 
bushes, do a serious amount of dhmage 
in gardens and orchards, and if the 
earwig did nothing else than wage war 
on these pests it would deserve to be 
regarded with gratitude as a true friend 
of every gardener and farmer in the 
country. 

How the Earwig Helps Us 

But it also attacks that other dan¬ 
gerous pest the thrips, which, being so 
small, is able to do immense harm 
before it is noticed, and is so very diffi¬ 
cult to combat. The earwig likes to make 
a meal off this tiny creature, and. it 
should certainly receive our gratitude 
for the assistance it gives in fighting 
the pest. 

Even if it takes toll to some extent of 
our dahlias, it more than earns the meal 
by the w T ar it wages against enemies 
which do us infinitely more injury than 
ever earwigs do. Picture on this page 


THE EARWIG HOLDS UP ITS HEAD 



The earwig has always been regarded as the enemy of man, but scientific study has now 
shown that it does far more good than harm by eating the scale, blight, and thrips, pests that 
are the bane of the farmer. This photograph, taken through the microscope, shows the 
earwig holding up its head with pride at the restoration of its reputation. See next column 


A Cook’s Sudden Flight to Fame 
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CHIEF SCOUT’S 
COLUMN 

Be Prepared 

LESSON OF A FAMOUS SIEGE 

' By Sir Robert Baden-PoweU 

On May 18, 1900, the siege of Mafe- 
king came to an end after having gone 
on for seven months. 

Not many of you who read this were 
alive twenty-one years ago, but I wonder 
how you would like to be shut up in a 
small town for seven months with people 
plugging at you every day with artillery 
or rifles. 

I expect you wouldn’t mind it for a 
bit—certainly those Mafeking ' boys 
didn’t seem to mind it—but after a time 
it becomes a bit monotonous, and you 
may be sure that every man and woman 
and boy and girl among us was very 
glad when, on the evening of May 17, 
guns began to boom in the distance 
under the setting sun, and clouds of dust 
began to rise, to show us that the relief 
force of our friends had arrived. 

Message of Hope 

Then came a short heliograph message 
to say that they were from Kimberley— 
that is, from the south; and we also knew 
that our own Rhodesian force, under 
Colonel Plumer, was close by to the north ; 
and so we guessed that the two forces had 
joined hands and were strong enough 
to beat the Boers. 

However, to make sure, we collected 
all the men who thought they could 
walk five miles, for you must remember 
that the men had got pretty weak from 
living on a short allowance. 

Then we moved out and threatened 
the Boers from behind now that they 
had turned to face the new enemy. In 
this way, just as it was growing dark, 
.they edged away to either side, so as not 
to get caught between us, and thus left 
a bit of ground open and unguarded. 

Deceiving the Foe 

When night came on the relief 
columns, under Colonel Mahon and 
Colonel Plumer, bivouacked where they 
were on, the battlefield, lit their fires, 
and cooked their suppers ; but then, 
instead of going to sleep, they quietly 
came on toward Mafeking, leaving their 
fires burning to deceive the Boers. 

So they came in among us about 
two o’clock in the morning; and we were 
mighty glad to see them, though there 
was not much show made, everybody 
was so very tired. After months of 
watching, now that relief had come 
peoplemerely wanted to havea good sleep. 

But we did not sleep long, for at dawn 
next day we found the Boers did not 
yet know that the relief columns had 
actually got into Mafeking, so we 
roused up and pushed out, and astonished 
our late attackers by attacking them. 

■ We rushed one of their forts and their 
headquarters camp, captured their big 
flag and a gun, and drove'them off. 

After Seven Months 

But that siege taught us one thing. 
Mafeking, as you know, was a quiet, 
peaceful little market town out on the 
open grass plains of Bechuanaland, far 
away from everywhere. It was not the 
sort of place where you would ever 
imagine that war could take place, yet 
suddenly one day the town was shelled, 
surrounded, and attacked by thousands 
of enemies. 

When they found they could not get 
in because we were prepared for them, 
they took to besieging us in the hope of 
starving us out. But after seven months 
we were still alive, and able to kick when 
the relief force came to our rescue. 

It just shows that even when things 
look most bright and peaceful you must 
always Be Prepared, so that if bad 
times or war come upon you suddenly 
you are able to meet them. 


TAKING THE SALT 
FROM THE SEA 

Successful Experiment 
in America 

USING THE SUN’S HEAT 

In this country most of our table salt 
comes from the salt mines and deposits 
of Nantwich and Droitwich and neigh¬ 
bouring places. A good deal of rock 
salt has also been purified for table use 
at Carrickfergus, Ireland. 

Salt is so cheap a commodity that it 
has never been worth while to get it from 
the sea ; but recently in California its 
extraction from sea water has been quite 
successful, and very large quantities are 
being manufactured there today. 

The water of the ocean contains nearly 
four pounds of salt in every ten gallons, 
and it can be extracted from the water 
merely by warming it sufficiently to 
evaporate it. The warm sun of Cali¬ 
fornia gives sufficient heat to evaporate 
the water in pools, until snowy white 
crystals begin to appear. 

Enormous • quantities of the salt 
obtained during the summer are treated 
later on, being first made thoroughly 
dry, then washed and purified, and 
afterwards finely ground between-rollers. 
The ground salt is then sifted, the finest 
powder being used for table salt, and the 
coarser grades for butter-making and 
various industrial purposes, as well as for 
pickling fish. 

ENGLISH SUGAR ’ 

A Thousand Tons a Week 
- Expected 

A huge factory for making English 
sugar from home-grown beetroot will 
be in operation by next autumn, and a 
staff of French chemists is coming over 
to train the staff in this country, as 
France has been very successful in 
making beet sugar, while at present we 
are only beginners. 

Twenty thousand tons of beet will 
be dealt with during the sugar-making 
season, and next year probably 60,000 
tons. Farmers in Nottinghamshire and 
Lincolnshire are busy, growing the 
sugar beetroot, about a fifth of the 
weight of which can be converted into 
sugar. The Ministry of Agriculture has 
been helping, and scientific research has 
shown how the amount of sugar yielded 
by the beet can be greatly increased. 

The result is that this year England 
will become a real sugar-producing 
country, and not only shall we become 
less dependent on foreign supplies, but 
a great new industry will be established 
to help the English farmer. Two hun¬ 
dred and sixty-nine beet-sugar factories 
are working in Germany. 


QUICK WORK BY A BOY 
A Smart Rescue at York 

Recently a small boy, in trying • to 
get his ball which had fallen into the 
River Ouse at York, fell into deep water. 

Hearing his cry, Ernest Eccles, who 
was on the opposite side of the river, 
rowed across, grabbed the struggling 
boy by the jersey, and held his head 
above water till Mr. Percy Nutt, who 
was rowing near, brought the boys ashore. 

A schoolfellow of Eccles, sending us 
this account, says : 

“ The river where the accident hap¬ 
pened is wide and deep, and the boats 
are small. So is Eccles. Though he is 
13 and I am only 12, he is not nearly 
as big as I am. I think what he did 
would have been clever for even a man." 

We congratulate Ernest Eccles on 
his fine deed. 

MOTOR-CAR MAKER TURNS MILLER 

Henry Ford, the millionaire motor¬ 
car maker, is growing wheat on his 
farm at Dearborn, grinding it into flour, 
and selling it at 3s. nd. a bag of 25 
pounds to his workers. The shops charge 
half as much again for the same weight. 


THE C.N. LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS TEST 

Names of Readers Who 
Obtained -Rewards 

The names of the two readers who 
most correctly identified the representa,- 
tive types of the 48 nations in the League 
of Nations given in No. 104 of the C..N. 
were published last week. 

The following 69 readers cams next in 
order of merit, and the 50 prizes of £1 
each have been added together and 
divided equally among them. To each 
of these readers will be sent a reward of 
14s. 6d. 

- M. E. Lowe, Smethwick ; E. W. Ford, Eastbourne ; 
N. Barbey, Sutton Coldfield ; D. Walkers, Brighton ; 
W. Relf, Mitcham ; L. H. Turner, London, S.W. n ; 

L. M. Lea, Westcliff-on-Sea ; A. Gray, Cheltenham ; 
W. Melson, Chatham; M. A.Winter, Hornsea ; M, 
Cleary, St. Helicrs ; A. R. A. Bates, London, N. 10 ; 
C. Lockett, W. Croydon ; I. F. M. Ford, Eastbourne ; 
R. E. Ford, Eastbourne ; R. E. B. Benger, Wands¬ 
worth ; F. Mellows, Sheffield; F. C. Ford, Eastbourne ; 
E. J. Blatchford, Bournemouth ; P. Brown, Welling¬ 
borough ; V, Fry, Bootle; H. Ford, Eastbourne ; 
C. Chapman, Ropley; J. M. Biggs, Bridgend; 
N. Lambert, Preston ; J. Terrett, Swansea; A. 
Loxton, Birmingham; F. M. V. Lobb, Farcham ; 
K. M. Cocker, Luton ; W. Haller, Hornsea ; M. S. 
Forshall, Midhurst; L.‘ Garrett, Glenageary ; G. A. 
Pugh, Blackwood ; B. Cook, Guildford; M; M. 
Chappell, Kettering ; C. Dubost, Didsbury ; B. V. 
Lambley, Birmingham; W. Forsyth, Greenock; 
W. Thorne, Ilfracombe; M. Darbishire, Croydon ; 

A. Graham, Coventry;. D. M. Dobson, Calverley; 
H. Sheard, Huddersfield; M. Green, St. Helens; 

C. Wallis, Gatley; M. Shrine, Golder’s Green ; 

M. Crawford, Bute; W. E. Francis, Stockport; 
M. WomersJey, Manchester; N. J. Stubbs, Nor- 
bury; M. Rose, Leigh-on-Sea; AI. M. Manning, 
Birmingham ; B. K. Legge, Dorchester ; A. J. Lyle, 
Belfast ; L. Wallis, Gatley; W. P. L. Chappell, 
Kettering; J. Esdaile, Kensington; A. R. Ford, 
Eastbourne ; R. Beecroft, Seven Kings ; N. Seddon, 
Blackburn ; R. Esdaile, Kensington ; R. G. Waller, 
Norbury ; R. Bright, Southport ; M. Seddon, Black¬ 
burn ; A. W. Fudge, Southampton; L. Bright, 
Southport ; J. C. Broadley, York; M. C. Short, 
Southampton ; R. N. Manning, Birmingham. 

Prizes of 10s. each have been sent to 
each of the next 101 readers in order of 
merit. They are : 

I. Jones,' Bridgend; E. Garrett, Glenageary; 

B. Ash, Liverpool; K. Archer, Ha«tings ; A. M. 
Aldridge, Gloucester; C. B. Adams, Reigate; E. 
Ayres, St. Heliers; A. Atkinson, Alloa ; G. W. Baxter, 
Salford; E. Baggs, Portsmouth ; W. Bertram^ 
Glasgow; D. Biyth, Bristol; B. Boon, Tiverton*; 
W. Brasnett, West Hartlepool; D. Browne, Farn- 
ham ; T. M. Cullimore, Brentwood ; D. A. Clayton, 
Colwvn Bay; M. E. Crow, Edinburgh ; M. Crow, 
Edinburgh ; W. J. Caljonw, Wandsworth ; G. W. 
Coley, Malvern ; D. W. Drane, Lewisham ; 

H. C. Darly, Resolven ; E. Dunkley, Alfreton; 
M. Dant, Wombwell; S. M. Eacott, Kingston; 
A. Eastwood, Nelson ; P. Edmonds, Wroxham ; 

I. L. Eacott, Kingston ; E. J. Foster, Manor Park; 
R. L. Fitt, Tavistock; U. Fenelon, Edinburgh ; 
P. C. Fraser, Edinburgh ; T. L. Freeman, Chepstow; 
M. H. Firth, Huddersfield; J. Le Good, Wands¬ 
worth ; D. A. McGilvray, St. Helens ; P. M. Grif¬ 
fith V Bridgend ; M. R. Gray, Swalwell; M. Gamse, 
Stoke Newington ; M. Hutt, Dudley; J, M. Hoskin; 
Penarth; D. L. Hughes, Southsea; L. Harris, 
King’s Heath ; N. Hennin, Chatham ; M. Helliwell, 
Deepcar ; K. M. Ingold, Bangor ; W. A. Knowles, 
Launceston ; H. Kirkman, Ropley ; E. Lambie, 
Glasgow; M. E. Lewis, Llandrindod Wells; V. 
Lambert, Edinburgh ; W. Lilley, Birmingham; 

E. Macmillan, Alloa; R. M. Minto, Glasgow; S. 
Mathers, Birr; C. A. Mead, Brentwood; A. Mac- 
kinnon, Glasgow; M. E. McLintock, Glasgow; 

F. Marshall, Deepcar; L. M. Mahy, Guernsey; 

R. Moore, Tufnell Park ; C. Marshall, Birkenhead; 
P. Maltas, Leeds ; S. Macmillan, Alloa ; P. Moore, 
Macclesfield; H. Nichols, Manchester; L. Nott, 
Bristol; E. L. Peake, Birmingham; G. Pidwell, 
Merton ; N. Rowntree, Tottenham; I. Roper, 
Camberwell;. M.- K. Rawlings, Birmingham ; 

E. E. Robinson, Scottow; . E. Robinson, Scot- 
tow; D. Robertson, Edinburgh; G. H. Rowland, 
Hull; J. Ridgway, Dewsbury ; M. L. Scott, Bexhill; 
E. Stephenson, Clapham;. • L. Spence, . Sandy- 
ford; J. E. Goldsmith, Bedford; E. K. Saycr, 
Gloucester; H. A. Sothcott, Glasgow ; I. G. Thomas, 
Llanelly; H. Tregunna, Burton-on-Trent; W. E. 
Thomas, Balham; C. J. Turner, Paddington ; 

J. Tofield, Bumham-on-Sea; E. C. Thevenard, 
Bedford; Mrs. Toombs, Twickenham; C. Toombs, 
Twickenham; M. E. Trenance, St. Dominic; J. 
Uppitt, Southsea; E. P. Wilson, Birmingham; 

D. Webb, Leyton ; M. = Wheeler, . Bermondsey ; 
L. Uppitt, Southsea; R., J. P. Williams, Whitechapel; 
W. Worthington, Torquay;' B. Wainwright, Halifax. 

We congratulate all these clever readers 
on their success, and feel sure that they 
have not only secured the rewards, but 
have added greatly to their knowledge. 

NEW MOTOR FUEL 
Palm Oil for the Congo 

In the great world-search for fuel that 
is now going on any new source is of 
interest, and successful trials have been 
made recently of palm oil, of which 
there are enormous supplies in Africa. 

Used -under special conditions, a 
motor engine can be run on palm oil. 
though it would only be suitable for hot 
climates. It is hoped to make use of it in 
the African Congo. 


Mau 21, 1921 

THE CHILDREN’S 
ROOM 

Life as It Is in East London 

THE UNSELFISH POOR 

By a Romford Correspondent 

In The terribly poor neighbourhood 
of Stepney, in the heart of the East 
End of London, there is rising, brick by 
brick, very slowly indeed, a small hospital. 

The London County Council has 
offered a grant of money toward estab¬ 
lishing an eye clinic for looking after 
the bad eyes of all the poor children of 
this district. The hospital was very 
glad of this offer; but they had no 
money to fit up a room specially for 
children only. 

About a hundred yards away is a 
very poor school. When the children 
heard that the hospital needed the 
money they determined to equip the 
room themselves. 

There is very little pocket-money 
in these parts. One class of the school, 
however, by means of farthings and 
halfpennies and occasional pennies, at 
the end of six months saved up ^10 ; 
and with this amount they paid for the 
electric lamp used for testing the sight. 

Children Who Gave Themselves 

There remained another /30 to com¬ 
plete the room. The rest of the school 
then set to work, and in the space of four 
weeks collected the remainder. How 
did they do it ? They had little enough 
of their own to give, and so they not only 
deprived themselves of their tiny “ tuck- 
shop ” extravaganties, but hired them¬ 
selves out for service—cleaning windows, 
scrubbing floors, running errands, and 
minding carts—and cheerfully handed in 
the coppers they earned for the 
children’s room. 

Of course those true friends of the 
poor children, the teachers, organised 
the fund, though they did not originate 
it. But the prettiest part of the story 
is this. When the headmaster proudly 
announced the amount collected the 
children clapped heartily, and a childish 
shout went up, " Three cheers for the 
teachers ! ” 

Was not this pure unselfishness the 
essence of kindness and charity ? 

A TRAVELLER IN FIJI 
A New Book on Old Islands 

Islands Far Away. By Agnes Gardner 
King. (Sefton, Praed & Co. . 18s.) 

' Miss King needed a complete rest, and 
selected the Fiji Islands as.the place 
where it could be had.~ . 

What she saw there during a lengthy 
visit, spent for the most part in close 
touch with native life and in company 
with a friend who knew the native lan¬ 
guage perfectly, she put into letters to 
her brother. These letters constitute 
the book. 

An introduction is written by that 
eminent student of primitive races Sir 
Everard im Thurn, who expresses very 
high appreciation of Miss King’s gifts. 

The general reader will agree most 
cordially with the expert opinion of Sir 
Everard. Miss King has the seeing eye 
and the understanding heart. She 
writes with a vivid simplicity, and her 
drawings, of which there are 67 besides 
two maps, are exceedingly effective. 

The reader sees what he is reading 
about, and feels that the subjects are pre¬ 
sented in the drawings with exceptional 
truth. Miss King has given us most 
lifelike pictures of an attractive race in 
attractive surroundings. 
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THE WEEK IN NATURE 

House Martins Building 

WHY THE DRAGON-FLY HAS 
A LONG BODY 

By Our Country Correspondent. 

May 22. Very beautiful are the 
dragon-flies as they flit about in the 
sunshine, their wings shimmering. They 
are to be seen now, and we may wonder 
why their bodies are so long. This 
enables them to lay their eggs on the 
stems and leaves of water plants. a 
.little below the surface of the ponds 
and ditches without the danger of 
getting the fore part of their bodies 
or their wings, wet. 

May 23. Some of the birds are now 
becoming quiet, among them the great 
tit and the missel thrush. If we can 
still hear them singing it will be almost 
for the last, time for the present. 

May 24. The. house martin, which 
can always be distinguished from its 
near relative, the swallow 7 , by the white 
patch on its back just above the tail, is 
now building its straw-lined nest of 
mud against the wall of some building 
or on a bridge, where protection is 
afforded by eaves or parapet. 

May 25. Soldier and sailor beetles 
are w'ell known to boys and girls, 
partly on account of their very appro¬ 
priate names, the red being the soldiers 
and the blue the sailors, and partly 
because of , their ferocious habit of 
lighting fiercely with one another. 

May 26. The sandpiper, with its 
long, slender bill and plume that is 
drab above and white below, is now 
to be seen flying low over the water of 
stream or lake or running restlessly 
along the margins. 

May 27. Butterflies are becoming 
very common objects of the country¬ 
side, and among those that we may look 
for now are the small heath, the brown 
argus, and the grizzled skipper. Many 
moths, too, are on the wing, the heath 
moth and the green carpet among others. 

May 28. Hive bees may be expected 
to swarm now, and. beekeepers must 
keep their eyes open if they, want to 
preserve their swarms for their own 
apiaries. 

THE EARTH SEEN FROM THE SUN 



This is how the earth'would appear to you 
at, midnight on any day in May if you could 
see it through a telescope from’the sun. The 
lines of latitude and longitude are put in to 
show the tilt. The arrows mark the directions 
in which the earth is travelling and -rotating. 

NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Sorv-successions of cos and cabbage 
lettuce,- transplant from seed beds 
tliqse. already sown, and tie up plants 
for blanching as soon as they are 
large enough. Sow leeks for a late crop, 
and transplant the earlier sown ones. 
Sow beans, and earth and top crops 
sufficiently advanced. 

Thin out apricots, peaches, and nec¬ 
tarines. Syringe the trees frequently 
in the morning if nights are cold, but 
otherwise about four in the afternoon; 
apply sulphur for mildew. 

Pick off all curled and blistered 
leaves, remove suckers, and see that 
the soil about the roots is moist. 

Walks and beds should be edged. 


THOUSANDS OF 
HIDDEN EGGS 

A STRANGE FIND IN A 
FARMYARD 

Fish that Lays 18 Million 
Eggs a Year 

HOW NATURE PREPARES 
FOR DANGER 

At a farm near Adelaide, Australia, 
upon removing an old roof of thatch, 
carpenters recently discovered what they 
think must be the eggs of generations of 
fowls. The men counted over 3000. 

Our Australian friends ought to have 
known that their hens were laying away 
from their nest-boxes and have traced 
them. We have so developed the egg- 
laying capacity of hens that they pro¬ 
duce numbers enormously in excess of 
those laid by their wild kindred, but we 
have not killed in birds that roam at 
large the old tendency of the hen to lay 
her eggs in a secret place. The writer 
himself once found over 40 eggs on top of 
a tumble-down haystack—but not 3000. 

Laying Up a Store for Winter 

The birds must have gone there when 
they wanted to lay, but not when they 
wanted to sit. In a state of nature 
they would lay a dozen eggs each, then 
sit for three weeks and hatch them, as 
partridges and other prolific birds do. 

Of course, even in the wilds, there 
is often waste. Ostriches, of which 
three or four birds may lay their eggs 
in a common “ nest,” often produce 
more eggs than can be sat upon. Bees 
produce more honey than they need.'’ 

A scientific beekeeper can get as much 
as 400 pounds of honey from a single 
strong hive in a year, and he need 
leave only 20 pounds for the winter 
store of the - insects. This prodigal 
effort on the part of the bees is peculiar, 
however, to countries in which the 
winter is cold ; in warm climates honey 
storage is greatly reduced, 'for there 
the supply, of pollen and nectar is 
practically continuous. 

One Left Out of 18 Millions 

But hens with instincts altered by 
domestication become like fishes and 
shellfish and trees, and plants) all of 
which obey Nature’s command to be 
fruitful and multiply with incredible 
profusion. A ling lays 18 million eggs a 
year, a turbot nearly nine millions, a 
cod nearly five millions, a flounder one 
million. With the best of luck each of 
those eggs might become a full-grown 
fish, but the luck is not there. It is the 
luck of other fish to find those eggs, or 
the young fish from them, and the 
result is that the ling will have served 
its purpose if, at the end of its life, it 
has left, not 18 million little ones for 
every year, but a solitary ling. 

How many worlds should we need to 
accommodate all the forests that would 
rise from the acorns of a single year’s 
harvest from the oaks ? There is a 
potential 12 pounds of tomatoes in a 
single seed; two or three tomatoes 
stock' a whole nursery. How. many 
orchards would the pips from the 
apples on one tree furnish ? 

A Clock Wound Up 

Nature has to provide against, the 
millions of dangers which beset a species 
and an individual. When parental care 
is high the offspring are few; when dan¬ 
gers are many and parental care is absent 
or indifferent the number of eggs or seeds 
or other forms of reproduction are tre¬ 
mendously, increased. Nature says, Live 
and multiply, and she affords power to 
carry out her order. 

The hen does- her duty when left 
to herself by laying as many eggs as 
she can cover and hatching them. 
Under domestication, however, she is 
like a clock wound up. She must go on, 
and she chimes by laying eggs. 


C;N. QUESTION BOX 

Little Puzzles in Natural History 

Answered by Our Natural Historian 

All questions must be asked on postcards, 
and not more than one question on each card 

What Keeps the Stars in the Heavens? 

The stars and planets move in ordered 
procession though space, maintained in 
position by the universal law of gravi¬ 
tation. 

Do Squirrels Change Colour in Winter? 

Yes, to a certain extent, for in winter 
the rich rufous coat is sobered in colour 
by the growth of a number of grey hairs 
on the back. 

What do House Snails Live On ? 

Taste seems to vary with opportunity 
and privation, but meat, fish, vegetable 
matter, paper, and even other snails and 
slugs, come into the snail’s dietary. 

Do Camels Store Water in Their Humps ? 

No; the water that they carry is con¬ 
tained in special cells in the stomach. 
The hump is mainly fat, and practically 
disappears with the general loss of fatty 
tissue which results from hard marching. 

What Are the Bubbles that Rise When a 

Moorhen Swims Under Water? 

A certain amount of air may be 
liberated from the feathers, and some may 
escape from the bird’s nostrils. She does 
not breathe under water. Only a creature 
with gills can do that. 

Why do Swans Drive off Last Year’s 
Cygnets ? 

Because they have to prepare for 
this year’s cygnets. This change from 
devoted affection for the young and 
feeble to hostility toward the competent 
young is common in bird life. 

Why do Fishermen Catch Elvers ? 

Tens of thousands of these little eels 
are caught and sent to stock other 
rivers, in some places the elvers are 
used as human food, multitudes of them 
being 'cooked in a sort of savoury 
cake, we believe. 

Does a Cat Feel Pain When Lifted by the 
Neck ? 

• Possibly not for the momentary lift 
with which we secure her ; but to let a 
cat hang all its Weight 1 upon a small 
portion of skin and flesh must be cruel. 
The proper way to lift a cat is to use 
both hands, placed under its body. 

Do a Ladybird’s Spots Indicate its Age ? 

The spots on a ladybird indicate the 
insect’s species. British examples, of 
which nine or ten' are recognised, are, 
for the most part, classified according 
to the number of their spots ; and we 
find species distinguished by 13, 2, 10, 
8 , 12, and even 16 spots. t 

How Many Broods Does a Pair of 
Starlings Have in a Season? 

That depends upon the character of 
the weather and the abundance of food. 
In a bad year there may be only one 
brood ; in a year of moderate warmth 
and plenty, two broods ; during a season 
in which spring is early and the summer 
genial, three broods. The eggs vary 
between four and seven to a clutch. 

Why Cannot Some Cats Lift Their 
Kittens ? 

All members of i;he cat family should 
remove their kittens or cubs by carrying 
them by the nape of the neck with their 
mouths. A case described by a reader 
seems ; an exception, a failure of in¬ 
stinct under domestication ; but it is 
almost certain that if the cat were left long 
enough instinct would assert itself; and 
she would carry her kittens to their jolace. 

What is Plankton ? This is the name 
given to the dense population of small 
animals in the illumined surface waters 
of the open sea on which many fishes 
feed. This and other interesting mat¬ 
ters are dealt with in a splendidly illus¬ 
trated article on The Rhythm of the 
World in the C.N. monthly for June : — 
My Magazine—now lying on the. book¬ 
stalls side by side with this. 


MONSTER GOMETS 

A TAIL 200 MILLION 
MILES LONG 

Mystery of a Mighty Orbit 
VISITORS THAT NEVER RETURN 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

Reid’s comet is now leaving us, and, 
having reached its nearest point to The 
Sun on May 10, is now on its return 
journey to those, far-off regions whence 
it came, and which astronomers axe now 
trying to discover. 

The comet has been very favourably 
placed for observation in our northern 
hemisphere, and is the best comet seen 
for several years. 

It is over a generation—forty years, in 
fact—since we had a really magnificent 
comet. We have on an average about 
four or five in a hundred years, and one 
is now long overdue. 

A Fan in the Sky 

These “ great comets,” as they are 
called, are very different from the small 
periodic comets of the Pons-Winnecke 
type that revolve between Jupiter’s 
orbit and the Sun, and whose coming 
can be foretold. The great comets 
appear unexpectedly out of the dark 
depths of space, and provide us with a 
magnificent sight, lasting sometimes for 
several months; then, after a fiery 
journey round the ‘ Sun, they return, 
tail foremost, to the remote, ’unknown 
depths from where they came, and no 
one sees them again—for if they return 
it is not for several centuries. 

Such a comet was the giant of 1861, 
referred to in last week’s C.N. This 
comet’s tail appeared spread out like a 
great fan over the northern heavens, 
covering an area equal to 800 full 
moons. When the Earth passed through 
its tail our world was only about 
13,000,000 miles from its gigantic head 
and approximately 11,000,000 miles 
from the end of its tail, so it was about 
24,000,000 miles long. 

But the great comet, the “terror” 
of 1843, had a tail -calculated to be 
200,000,000 miles long. It appeared like 
a straight shaft of light across the sky, 'as 
long as 50 full moons placed side by side. 

Looking Through a Comet’s Tail 

In 1858 another fariious giant, 
Donati’S comet, appeared with a tail 
45,000,000 miles long -and at least 
10,000,000 miles thick, yet of such 
extreme tenuity and transparency that 
the bright golden star Arcturus-—-now 
very high up toward the south-east 
between 9 and 10 o’clock-—could be seen 
shining with undiminished lustre through 
this colossal tail. This, with our experi¬ 
ence of the 1861 comet, shows that we 
have nothing to fear from their tails. 

There has been no splendid comet 
since the great comet of 1882, which had 
a tail 60,000,000 miles long, visible for 
nine months in various parts of the Earth. 
It almost grazed the-Sun. 

A Visit from the Unknown 

Now, it is one of these visitants that 
we may reasonably expect soon. .They 
are among the greatest wonders of the 
heavens, not only for their grandeur, but 
for the ‘ weird mystery that surrounds 
them. They come from no dne knows 
where, and travel in what appear to be 
long, peculiar orbits, called parabolas, 
with the Sun just inside one end ; but 
what is . at the other end is a matter of 
fascinating, speculation. , 

In the case of some comets, like those 
of 1843 and 1861, it may be some almost 
dark world of great size, the ultra- 
Neptunian planet, for which astronomers 
are seeking. But. in the case of Donati’s 
great comet, .which is not expected to 
return for 2040 years, it becomes a ques¬ 
tion whether . it is not some far-off 
star or body, too dark to be seen, to which 
this will return. 

Some, comets are believed never to 
return to our solar system. G. F. M. 
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A MESSAGE FROM SPACE 


A Thrilling Story of Flying Adventures ™d by 
Telling How Mars Saved the Earth ® GOODCHILD 



What Has Happened Before 

A brief synopsis of the early 
chapters appeared in last week’s issue 

CHAPTER 17 

The Cyclone 

'T'he whirling, merciless monster 
* that gripped the "Dragon-Fly 
spun outwards, and with it went the 
thing it held. 

Even through the impenetrable 
blackness the marvellous wireless 
worked until, a sickening crash put 
its mechanism out of order, and 
threw Tom with a - thud against the 
wall. But in that last instant had 
come the news from Brisbane- that 
one of the Samoan Islands had been 
blown into dust by a volcanic 
eruption of unprecedented violence. 

Tom gathered himself together, 
and tottered towards a group of 
figures clinging to a handrail. Then 
all the lights went out as the electric 
lighting generator was put out of 
action.- . ■■ 

“ Is that you, Tom ? ” shouted 
the voice of Robert Breckneck.. 

" Yes. It’s Samoa—I got it by 
wireless.” 

He groped his way towards the 
spot whence came Robert's voice, 
and was fortunate enough to find 
him. He. wondered why his uncle 
was not in his room, but found out 
in a few seconds. 

“ The rudder’s gone, and all the 
mechanism has failed." 

It meant, then, that the vessel 
was doomed. But what was fling¬ 
ing it about in this mad way ? 
Were they merely dropping into 
the sea ? 

" Is it the end ? ” he asked, 
trying to control his voice. 

" Can’t say. We are in the grip 
of a cyclone that ' is whirling us 
away ' at a terrific speed.” He 
turned to the Professor. " What 
are the chances, Gellett ? ” 

Gellett’s voice was wonderfully 
composed. All his scientific mind 
was absorbed by this unparalleled 
experience. Here was theory 
-rendered into fact. He became en¬ 
grossed in it from a purely scientific 
point of view. It was obvious that 
fear had never entered his mind; 
it was too full of interest. He tried 
to explain to the uninitiated. 

“ This was only to be expected 
after the eruption,” he said. “ The 
terrific heat of the volcano has 
started a great vertical uprush of 
air. The result is a gyratory wind 
which we call a cyclone. 

“ The cyclone itself may measure 
anything from fifty to a thousand 
miles across. We were so close to 
the cause of it that we could not 
hope" to escape it. It has us now 
fixed in its grip, and will keep us 
until it blows itself out or smashes 
us against some obstructing 
object.” 

" But how long will it last ? ” 
asked the voice of Lord Parry. 

" No one can say. It may last 
hours or it may last days. In the 
meanwhile we go where it takes us. 
At present it is taking us south—at 
miraculous speed.” 

It looked like the end. Outside 
was thick volcanic dust, illumin¬ 
ated, at times by strange flashings. 
To venture outside the hull was 
to court death. 

Down in the ears the motors had 
stopped, clogged by the fine pene¬ 


trating dust. And the motor-men : 
it was painful to reflect upon their 
position. Helpless, * and almost 
hopeless, they were being hurtled 
through space—to what terrible 
or sudden end ? 

Hennessee, creeping along the 
corridor, found Tom. 

" There are flash lamps in the 
store-room, but the door is jammed. 
Come and help.” 

Pleased at the notion of doing 
something at such a time of mental 
strain, Tom followed him. They 
found the store-room, and flung 
their combined weight against the 
door. It gave, and they stumbled 
inside. Armed with four large 
electric torches they made -their 
way out. 

" I’m going to get the lights 
going,” whispered Hennessee. ” It’s 
horrible being shut up' in inky 
darkness. Coming ? ” - 

Together they went to the big 
generator. The damage revealed 
by the torches was not.great,.and 
in twenty minutes the ship was 
lighted from head to stern. She 
still rocked and groaned,’ continu¬ 
ing her headlong flight into the 
unlcnown, but the light, after, the 
intense gloom, alleviated some of 
the horrors of their position. - 

Throughout the night the hideous 
thing went on. There was no sleep 
for the unfortunate crew of the 
Dragon-Fly. Very calmly they 
waited for death, feeling that to be 
the inevitable end. 

Another day passed with the 
same black outlook, and then the 
■ oppressive gloom began to lift. 
Through the encircling blackness 
came a reddish glow which changed 
into amber. The sun was yet 
entirely hidden from them by the 
myriad atoms which clogged the 
atmosphere, and which, being 
slowly distributed, gave wonderful 
spectrumatic hues. 

At noon the sun burst through. 
Frantically they rushed to the port¬ 
holes. Below them was a- great 
cloud bank, hiding anything that 
might lay beneath. The cyclone 
seemed to have released them, and 
they were slowly dropping towards 
the white, vapoury ocean. 

Robert Breckneck came hurrying 
along the corridor. 

" I’m going down into the cars,” 
he said. ” Those poor chaps-” 

“ I’m coming, too,” said Wren. 
“ If we could only get one of the 
motors going- ■” 

They clambered down the ladder 
and into the central car. In ten 
minutes ■ the two motor-men were 
hoisted up. They were alive, but 
their blackened faces told of the 
terrible time they had been through. 
They were handed over to the doctor 
and put to bed. But it seemed 
doubtful whether such rescue was of 
much avail, for the poor Dragon- 
Fly was dropping—dropping-- 

The men in the other cars were 
duly rescued, more dead than 
alive, and then the vessel plunged 
.into the dense white clouds. 

Wet to the skin, the engineers in 
the cars were slaving like demons to 
get the motors into action. Those 
from the foremost and the stern 
cars came aboard with sorry ex¬ 
pressions. - — The motors were 
damaged beyond immediate repair. 


CHAPTER 18 

Wrecked 

'T'hey came out of the clouds— 
-*-. out into clear atmosphere. 
Beneath them, 4000 feet away, was 
desolate country. In every direc¬ 
tion it stretched away in great 
rocky mountains, with no sign of 
habitation. Then, before their 
amazement subsided, there came 
from the central car the sweetest 
music in the world—the drone of 
one- of the engines. 

They cheered like mad as the ship 
responded to this energy, and 
ceased to some extent to drop. 
Another motor in action would 
mean salvation. But the other 
motor could not be got into action. 
Rudderless and out of control, the 
ship lurched forward, but ever 
downward, though the rate of de¬ 
scent was small. 

Sooner or later it must crash. 
Nothing could avert disaster. 
Robert and Wren, realising this, set 
the motor at full speed and climbed 
into the hull. 

The landscape beneath them grew 
more distinct. For the main part 
it was solid rock, broken by deep 
crevasses. Though it now lay about 
3000 feet beneath" them the alti¬ 
meter registered 8000 . Obviously 
they were floating over mountains, 
mountains that looked impassable 
to human beings. To crash here 
would mean complete wreckage, 
from which few would escape. 

Robert was scanning the distance 
with a pair of powerful binoculars. 
He saw that the mountains sud¬ 
denly ceased about ten miles away, 
and dropped sheer into a flat 
valley. 

“ If we could only make that 1 ” 
he murmured. 

An idea occurred to him. By 
severing the steel connections in 
half a dozen places the whole steer¬ 
ing apparatus could be dismantled. 
Ten tons thus released would give 
them a fair amount of lift. 

He called to the crew, and made 
known his intentions. In a few 
minutes muscular arms were sawing 
at the steel rods with highly-tem¬ 
pered saws. The ship descended 
lower and lower, and the watchers 
held their breath. 

One after another the cuts were 
made until with a swish the mass 
of rods and cranks went hurtling 
through the air. 

Immediately the vessel lifted and 
increased its speed. The green 
valley grew nearer. The drifting 
vessel once more began to drop, 
but so slowly that they had every 
hope of passing the precipitous 
mountain wall. 

Tom and Rolf and Jim Knowles 
stood in a group watching the 
approaching catastrophe. 

By a bare hundred yards the 
vessel missed the mountain edge. 
They gave a sigh of relief, but still 
the end was only postponed. 

Near by. Drew was talking with 
Robert Breckneck and Lord Parry. 
Drew had been taking bearings. 

“ We are somewhere in the mid¬ 
dle of the South American con¬ 
tinent, but where I can’t say yet.” 

“ It looks as barren as the moon.” 
said Robert. 

" Quite. I believe we have 
struck an area that has never been 
explored. Certainly this ridge is 
impassable. Unless there is better 
country to the south we shall ex¬ 
perience considerable difficulty in 
getting away on foot.” 

Lord Parry smiled grimly. 

" We may find some difficulty in 
getting there —on foot,” he said. 
" A big thing like the Dragon-Fly 
is not going to hit Mother Earth 
without some concussion. It will 
wreck her, and doubtless us as well.” 

They were nearing the earth, and 
the tension was terrible.. What 
would happen when the crash 
came ? _ 

“ Quick 1" cried Robert. "Every¬ 
thing overboard. ■ We must lessen 
the impact." 

Everyone got into action. Tables 
and chairs, books and instruments, 
were flung on to the earth below. 


In five minutes scarcely a thing 
remained of the furniture and 
stores. Only the optical instru¬ 
ments were retained. A hundred 
feet - below was solid earth, but 
between them and it was, perhaps; 
death. 

Swiftly Robert Breckneck dis¬ 
connected the current that supplied 
the running motor. The droning 
stopped, and the propeller ceased 
to revolve. 

' “ Hold on 1 ” he yelled. 

They held on for dear life, and 
then, with a sickening crash, the 
Dragon-Fly met the earth. 

There was a rending of steel and 
wood, a pitiful cry, and silence. 
Mercifully the huge petrol tanks re¬ 
mained intact, and all the horrors 
of fire were avoided. Bruised and 
injured, the crew began to extricate 
themselves from the wreckage. 

Tom, his uncle, Rolf Chudd, and 
Jim Knowles were among the first 
to get a footing on terra-firma. 
Except, for* innumerable bruises 
none of them was injured. Then 
came Henderson with a nasty 
wound in his head, • and Gellett 
with a broken arm. There were 
many minor injuries and, terrible 
enough, three deaths. The victims 
were two mechanics and Lord 
Parry, who had been crushed under 
a piece of machinery. When they 
found him he was breathing his 
last, but quite conscious. 

“I’m finished,” he said; “but 
it's been a wonderful experience. 
If—if ever the Dragon-Fly is salved 
I give her—to—her—designer— 
Henderson,” 

The next moment he closed his 
eyes, smiled, and bravely died. 

Tom’s eyes were strangely damp.. 
He climbed into the ship and 
brought out three sheets, with 
which they covered their unfor¬ 
tunate comrades. 

Scarcely had they done this when 
Robert, who had gone to a hill 
which intercepted the view of the 
country southward, waved to them 
frantically^ Wonderingly, they ran 
up the steep slope towards him, 
and there the most astonishing 
scene met their eyes. 

A mile away, was the most won¬ 
derful city imaginable. Its thousand 
minarets and turrets gleamed like 
gold in the bright sunlight. It 
stretched away for miles, white and 
beautiful against a flawless sky. 
Around it was a stream bridged by 
artistic bridges curved like a bow. 

But that was not all.' Flooding 
across the bridges, out on to the 
plain, came thousands of figures in 
curious white garb. In one great 
multitude they surged towards the 
shattered Dragon-Fly. 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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A New Number 
Every Friday 

Young Folks’ Tales 
has been greatly en¬ 
larged. It is the 
ideal fairy story 
book for your little 
. brother and sister 
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Five-Minute Story 

The Horse-Stealer 

^ARILY the old. Mexican 
Indian put his horse to 
a walking pace and took his 
carbine in hand when he saw a 
man in an officer’s dress coming 
on foot through the gully. 

Carranza’s last body of troops - 
had lately been broken and scat¬ 
tered, and desperate men were 
collecting in bandit gangs by 
watering-places in the desert. 

" I am unarmed ! ” cried the 
stranger. .- 

In silence the horseman al¬ 
lowed him to approach. He 
kept silent while the grimed, 
dusty, worn Spaniard pleaded 
for a seat on the horse. 

“ Water I have not drunk for 
two days. Carry me to a well, 
and I will give you gold. Is 
there water in your skin ? ” 

Juan the Indian shook his 
head. He had emptied his goat¬ 
skin that morning, knowing he' 
could reach the town beyond 
the desert before noon; but his 
horse was growing thirsty and 
would not carry two men twenty 
miles across the hot sand.' 

Keenly he examined the 
Spaniard, a small, sallow, young¬ 
ish man with a face of utter 
weariness. He dismounted and 
said : " The horse will not carry 
two. You ride; I will walk 
alongside.” 

" You give me my life,” said 
the Spaniard, as he was helped 
into the saddle. 

He kept the horse at a smart 
walking pace, and Juan tlie 
Indian steadily tramped some 
ten miles by his side. Then, as 
the track rose steeply, he felt 
tired, and, putting his carbine on 
the horse, held on to the saddle. 

“ I am an old man, senor,” 
he sai'd. “ I feel the heat.” 

“So do I ! ” exclaimed the 
man. “ I must get water quick, 
or I shall die ! Farewell ! " . 

Putting the horse to the 
gallop, the wretched .thief rode 
away. 

But Juan was not so weak as 
he seemed. Stung by the foul 
trick played upon him, he set 
out in a long, steady lope, and 
as the horse slowed down after 
its gallop, he came within sight 
of it. Then, fearful of a shot 
from his own carbine, he followed 
the Spaniard at a good distance, 
and saw him enter the village of 
Santa Maria and go into the inn. 

Straightway Juan went after 
him and complained of the thief. 

“ The horse is an army horse,” 
said the ungrateful robber. “I 
rode it into the desert in pursuit 
of a rebel and lost my way. The 
old Indian must be mad ! ” 

For a moment Juan appeared 
to have gone mad. He furiously 
stripped himself of his blanket¬ 
like cloak and threw it over 
the head of the horse. But, 
speaking softly, he said : 

“ Good ! The beast is yours. 
Then say whether he is blinded 
of the right eye or the left.” 

" Of the right eye ! ’’ shouted 
the Spaniard, taking the hazard. 

“ He is blinded of neither ! ” 
exclaimed the Indian. 

So it was found, and the -thief • 
was put in prison. 
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DF MERRYMAN 

“ Where was the Treaty of Peace 
signed ? ” asked a teacher 
of his class. 

“ At the bottom, sir,” replied a 
small boy. 

0.0 0 
What Am I ? 

Sometimes I aid the lover’s cause, 
■ Sometimes the warrior in thewars; 
I’m useful in the building trade ; 
The painter sometimes seeks my aid; 
I’m often useful at a fire; 

I help great men to rise up higher; 
And sometimes eager schoolboys try 
By me to gain the nest on high. 

Solution next week 

□ s & 

0f what trade is'a minister at a 
wedding ? A joiner. 

0 3 0 


The Zoo That Never Was 



The Sea-Swark 


Some sea-swarks sting, so keep 
away 

From such unpleasant fish, I pray; 
But when you see. one with a ring, 
This means: “ I’m harmless —1 
don’t sting.”. 

0 E.0 

W H1CH letter of the alphabet is most 
useful to a deaf old lady ? ’ 

• The letter a, because it makes 
her hear. 

Q 0 G,. " 

. Not Missed 

T HE train was crossing a bridge, 
. and the.river could be seen a 
hundred feet below, winding its 
way to the sea. 

“ What if the bridge should break 
and the train fall into the river ? ” 
squeaked the pessimist. 

“ That.would be quite all right, 
sir. The company would not miss 
it. It has a lot of trains,” replied 
the cheerful optimist. 

0 0 0 



Adventures of Augustus & Marmaduke 

Farmer Giles some rockets bought, 
And left them on his farm. 

Along that way young Gussie came, 

Accompanied by Mann. 

“ We’ll let them off,” Augustus 
cried;- 

. Said Marmaduke, “ What fun.” 

“ Here comes the fanner 1 ” Marmy 
cried, 

And they began to run. 

They soon were caught. Said Far¬ 
mer Giles, 

“ I’ll give you boys a ride.” 

And to the rocket-sticks young Gus 

And Marmaduke were" tied. 

Bang ! Bang! the rockets went, 
and soared 

High up towards the moon. 

If all goes well, the moon they’ll 
reach 

Next Thursday afternoon. 


On Strike 

A cuckoo went back in his dock 
And shut himself up with a shock. 
“ I’ll not strike any more; 

I won’t open my door. 

If they.want me,” he said, “they 
can knock! ” 

0 0 0 


What Are They Doing? 



Can you see what the boys in these pic¬ 
tures are doing ? Solutions next week 


0 3 ‘ □ 

\Yhen may a chair be said to dis¬ 
like a person ? i 
When it cannot bear him. 

0 0 0 
Feminine or Masculine ? 

A young Frenchman on a visit to 
London called at the office of 
an old friend. 

“ Well,” he said, after a long con¬ 
versation, “ 1 must go. I will no 
longer cockroach on your time.” . 

His friend looked at him and re¬ 
marked that we do not use the word 
in that way. 

“ Oh, yes ! But if 1 were speak¬ 
ing to a lady I should say ‘ hen- 
croach.’ Is not that so?” he 
replied. 

0 3 0 

Why would a sparrow be offended 
if we called him a pheasant ? 
Because he would ,not like to be 
made game of. 

0 0 0 , 

Father and Son 

A wan 71 years old has a son who 
is 34 . When was the father 
three times the age of his son, and 
when will the son be half his father’s 

age ? Solutions next week 

3 0 0 

Mildred’s and Mary’s Nature Notes 

W E ’ p E both agreed 
The centipede 
Is quite a flashy fellow. 

Twice fifty feet 
He has complete, 

All gleaming gold and yellow. 

He rushes round 
His “underground,” 

And twists and turns with cunning, 
And oft, oh dear. 

He finds his rear 
In front of him and running.! 

. Oh, how we laughed 
When fore and aft 
We found he carried nippers, 

And learned that he 
Had children three 
And had to buy them slippers! 

0 0 0 

Do You Live in Fountain Street ? 
Like Fountain Court in London, 
a thoroughfare with this name 
was probably the site of an old city 
conduit. Sometimes the sites of 
these old fountains are now known 
as Conduit Street. 

3 3 o 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Numerical Anagram 

Marlborough 

Drake 

Cook 

Cabot 

Collingwood 

Victory 

Topsy-Turvy A tree 
Events in History 
Corn Laws Repealed, 1846 

Who Was She ? 

The Famous Author was Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe 
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Jacko Bursts Out Laughing 


M other Jacko used to say there was never any peace in the 
house till Father had gone off to business. 

“ Men take a lot of waiting on,” was a favourite saying of hers, 
and, indeed. Father Jacko was none too easily pleased. 

One day it was a bootlace that upset him. Father tied it, 
and then untied it. At least, he tried to, but it wouldn’t untie. 
Somehow the tiresome thing had got into a knot.- It’s a way 
that laces have, especially when you happen to get up late and 
have a train to catch. 

Father tugged and pulled till he grew red in the face. 

“ Let me have a shot at it,” cried Jacko, jumping up. 

But Jacko only made things worse. 

“ Get away ! ” cried his father. “ Wretched thing ! ” he 
muttered, tugging at the offending lace. 

He tugged so hard that the lace snapped, and Father, who 
was sitting on the edge of the chair, lost his balance and fell 
with a bang on the floor. 

Jacko burst out laughing. 

“ Go upstairs,” roared his father, kicking off the boots, “ and 
fetch me my new ones. Quick ! or I shall lose my train ! 

. When Father had at last gone off to work Jacko strolled out 
of the house. 

“ Y'ou might get your father some-laces,” his mother called 
after him. “ Ten to one he’ll forget them.” 

“ Right-o ! ” Jacko called back. 

But before he had gone half-a-dozen yards he met a friend, 
and the shoelaces went out of his mind. 

He thought no more about them till he was running home 



Fattier tugged so hard that the lace snapped 


late that afternoon, and only just avoided bumping into a man 
carrying a tray full of them. 

“ Here ! ” said Jacko. “ I want some laces.” 

I “ Fourpence a pair,” said the man—he was a grubby-looking 
individual. 

Jacko thrust his hand into his pocket. 

“ Wait a bit,” he said. “ What about the length ? Dad 
hates them if they are too long.” 

The man looked slyly towards the house. 

“ Y’ou fetch the boots,” he said, “ and well try them.” 

8 “ All right,” said Jacko, and away he ran. 

- The laces did splendidly, and Jacko went indoors highly 
pleased with himself. 

“ Jolly good laces, too,” he said to his mother, as he told her 
the tale.. • 

“ I see you’ve got the laces right enough,” said Mrs. Jacko, 
“ but where are the boots ? ” 

Jacko’s face was a study. 

- He dashed to the gate. But there was no sign of the boots. 
And no sign of the man either! 

It was a bitter experience for Father, and a very, very 
painful one for Jacko. 
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Id on Parle Fran?ais 



line Ottomans Lehanneton Le globe 


On s’etend sur une ottomane 
Les hannetons font fcien des degiits 
Paul a fait le tour du globe 



La mine Le bebe Les tampons 


L’homme descend dans la mine 
Notre bebe ne pleure jamais 
La locomotive a quatre tampons 


Notes and Queries 

What does Ben Moderato 
mean ? This is a musical term 
meaning very moderate time. 

What does Rotation of Crops 
mean? The practice of cultivat¬ 
ing different crops in a regular 
succession on the same land. 

What is Numismatics ? The 
science of coins and medals. It 
comes from the Greek word 
nomisma, meaning money issued 
by lawful authority, from nomos, 
law. 

What is Stygian Darkness ? 

A very black darkness. Stygian 
is the adjective for the noun 
Styx, which is the river of the 
lower world over which departed 
souls were ferried by Charon. 


Tales Before Bedtime 

The Sheep Gate 

VZou could never guess what 
f young rascals they were 
to look at them. 

One morning, when Alan 
said, ■** What shall we do ? ’’ 
Margaret said at once, ‘‘ Let’s 
open the gate and let the. sheep 
out. It’ll be such fun to watch 
old Bennett trying to catch 
them. He won’t find it out for 
ever so long, and then they’H 
have strayed all over the place. ” 

Alan roared with laughter 
at the idea, but he didn’t seem 
in a hurry to carry it out. 

“ You are a little, terror ! ” 
he said. “ We shan’t half 
catch it if Dad finds out! ” 

“ Pooh ! You’re afraid ! ” 
replied Margaret, scornfully. 

It was some days after that 
that Daddie came jnto lunch 
looking very grave. 

“ Someone has unfastened 
the gate of the big meadow,” 
he said, “ and let the sheep 
out. They’ve been searching 
for hours, and quite a lot are 
still missing. This has been 
done deliberately. Do you 
know anything about it, Alan ? ” 

Alan glanced quickly across 
at where Margaret usually sat, 
but Margaret’s place wasempty. 

Alan looked down at his plate 
and made no reply. 

“ As you don’t seem able 
to deny it I 'must assume that 
you do,” his father went on. 
“ Come to my study.” 

It was not the first time 
Alan had been summoned to 
the study, but that day he 
had a specially bad time there. 
As he came out again he ran 
into Margaret. She caught 



hold of his arm and dragged 
him out of doors. 

■ “ You might have told me,” 
she said reproachfully, “ and 
let me share the fun ! ” 

Alan stared/ 

“ I didn’t do it! ” he stam¬ 
mered. “I thought it was you!” 

Then it was Margaret’s turn 
to stare. 

“ Me ? ” she cried. “ But 
it wasn’t! ” She thought a 
moment; then she added, ‘‘Ami 
you took the caning and said 
nothing ! Oh, Alan, you are 
a brick ! I’ll go and own up ! ” 

And so she did. What 
Daddie said to her she never 
'told; but for quite a t week 
after both she and Alan were 
quite the best children you 
could ever hope to meet. 
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PUNCH ON A MOTOR-CAR • A GIANT FISH • GIRL ARTISTS AT THE ACADEMY 



A Coming Champion—Jacky Hobbs, the son of Over the Top—These healthy .girls, employed in tea shops in the City of A Rest After Lunch — Bruin at the London Zoo 

Jack Hobbs, the famous test match pfayer, - London, are feeling something of: the joy of life as they practise for their resting after consuming the Cast of the many 

learning to follow in his father's footsteps annual 6ports at Sudbury. They are clearing the rope in fine style buns with which visitors have regaled him 



Punch on a Motor-Car—Even Mr. .Punch, 
with his wife Judy, now travels by 
motor-car, as shown In this photograph 



Too Big for Buckingham Palace—A four- 
hundredweight sturgeon caught off Lowes¬ 
toft which was offered to the King, but 
declined as being too big for the palace 



Happy Children at the Zoo—These children are Just off for a ride on the Bactrian 
camel, the animal with two humps. . In our more genial climate its coat, is not 
so thick and warm as in the colder lands of Asia, which is its natural home 

The photograph of Spitsbergen on the right is by Mr. II. Q. Ponting 





Seal Hunters at Spitsbergen—These visitors 
are hunting seals at the mouth of a glacier in 
Spitsbergen, to which island an English expe¬ 
dition is starting next month. See page 3 



Scout Officers in Training—A Boy Scout officers' training camp has Just been 
opened at Birmingham, where some hundreds of officers are to undergo 
special training during the year. Here we see a group at map-reading 


Girl Exhibitors at the Royal Academy—All these lady artists have 
pictures hung in ,tho Royal Academy this year, which has created 
something of a sensation In art circles by its unusual character 
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